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SSS 
THEOGNIS 257-66 


“Inmos éyw Kady wai de8 Ain, GAAG KaKw,o \T,0v 
dvdpa dépw, xai yor 7,007" avinporarov: 
moAAdxe 3° jyedAAnoa 8 sappyéaca xaA\twov 
devyev, dnwoapervn Tov Kak ov hviox, ov. 
OU por miverat olvos, émei mapa madi Te, peivy 
aAXos avip Karéxer moAAdv, €uod K,aKiwy- 
uxpov por rapa ride didor mi. v over T.OKTES, 
¢ so ent , ee , 
cs Sapa 0” vdpeveac ai pe yowoja Pepe. 
€vOa péonv mepi maida Badwy, dyxdv’” é€pi,Anoa 265 
deipny, 7 5€ répev POdyyer’ aj76 oTdp,a ;7,0s. 


leguntur uncis denotaui. 260 devyey Bergk: devyew codd. amwoapévn AO: woapevn 
cett. 263 Pap. |e[. . Jovoir! (“presumably zeivova.’ Lobel ad loc.). 264 wo8apad’ AO 
265 BadAwv Hermann: Aafwy codd. 


In 1902 E. Harrison, discussing 261-6, observed, “The poem has never yet 
been satisfactorily explained’ (Studies in Theognis, p. 167); and today, after 
fifty-six years’ discussion, that observation remains as true as it was when it was 
written.' It therefore seems that it may be worth while to have another look at 
the problem, and see whether any solution is even now possible. 

Hartung, it seems, ascribed lines 257-66 to Cleobulus or Cleobulina, but I 
have not been able to discover what arguments (if any) he offered in support 
of this; Garzya refers generally to Hartung’s Die Elegiker i of 1859, but this 
book is not available to me. Allen very naturally, and I think rightly, concluded 
from Hartung’s ascription that he interpreted 261-6 (and the quatrain that 
precedes them) as a ypidos or riddle. Carriére is of the same opinion, and since 
he is supported, so far as concerns 261-6, by Van der Valk, it may be as well to 
begin by discussing Carriére’s interpretation of 261-6. After asserting that the 
speaker of these lines is not a man but a cruche (d5petov)? Carriére goes on: ‘La 
cruche veut donc dire (v. 261-2) qu’elle ne sert plus d’oenochoé, parce que sa 
jeune maitresse a un vase a vin, un cados ou prochous (designé par aAAos avjp) 
d’ailleurs plus grossier qu’elle-méme (é€y00 xaxiwv). Le bras qui étreint la fillette 


* Besides Harrison’s work (referred to Young, C.R. lIxiv (1950), 15 (review of 
henceforward as Studies), which remains  Carriére’s Budé edition) and Scriptorium, vii 
facile princeps among Theognidean studies, I (1953), 1-36; M. H. A. L. H. van der Valk, 
have used the following: T. Hudson-Wil- Humanitas, N.s. iv|v (1956), 82; A. Garzya, 
liams, The Elegies of Theognis (1910); T. W. Rtv. Fil., N.s. xxxiv (1956), 164-72; A. 
Allen, C.Q.xxiv (1930), 188;J.M.Edmonds, Luppino, Riv. Fil., N.s. xxxv (1957), 234-8. 
Elegy and Iambus, i (1932), 260-1; E. Diehl, | Garzya’s paper is of special value, since it 
Anthologia Lyrica Graeca, fase. iii? (1950), 19; provides a useful conspectus of the history of 
J. Carriére, Théognis de Mégare (n.d. [1948?]), | the problem back to Camerarius. 
and his Budé edition (1948); D. C. C. 2 Then why Baro? 
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a mi-corps (v. 265-6) est la courroie par laquelle elle la porte, sans doute 
en bandouliére : l’orifice de ’hydrie est alors 4 hauteur du cou de la porteuse 
(d’ou lexpression é€fiAnca deipyy), qui gémit doucement sous le faix (répev 
d¢béyyer’ amd aroparos).’ (Budé edition, p. 105.) The origin of this interpreta- 
tion seems to be the difliculty of explaining ¢épe, backed up to some extent by 
Carriére’s reluctance (in which he follows Allen) to take xaréyeu absolutely. 
But (a) it is not essential to take dJépec as governing pe (ue yowoa can easily be 
taken together), and even if we suppose that ¢¢pec governs pe, the verb may be 
used in a derivative sense ; (6) to judge by the examples in L.S.J.°, s.v. xaréyw, 
Allen’s view that ofvov must be understood as the object of xaréyet creates even 
more difficulty than the acceptance of xaréyee here in an intransitive sense. 

It would be easier to accept these lines as a ypidos if there were any serious 
evidence of the prevalence of ypi¢o: in the Theognidean corpus; but I think 
that anyone who reads the poems with an open mind will find little to prevent 
him from concluding that on the rare occasions when Theognis speaks alle- 
gorically (as, for example, in 1081) he leaves little doubt in the reader’s mind 
either of his intention to do so or of the sense in which his words are to be under- 
stood. Most of his meanings are as plain as a pikestaff; and it is reasonable to 
start with the hypothesis that Theognis means what he says. The most notable 
exception to this rule is the quatrain 861~—4, in which the identity of the speaker 
is entirely obscure ; Carriére ( 7héognis de Mégare, p. 153) wants to interpret the 
poem as spoken by the moon, but the habits of the speaker are very different 
from those of the moon, and I think that any aelurophile will have little doubt 
that Harrison was right to suggest that the lines are put into the mouth of 
‘some non-human companion of man—a domestic pet’ (Studies, p. 203). Even 
so, I cannot find any parallel in ‘Theognis for making an inanimate object the 
speaker (as Carriére wishes to do here) or for ascribing to such an object the 
all too human emotions of the speaker of 261-6. The Oxyrhynchus papyrus 
(2380) shows that the lines at this point still stand in the same order as they did 
in the second or third century A.p.; and though I am going to argue later in 
this paper that in fact 257-60 are out of place, and should follow 266 instead of 
preceding 261, it is still permissible to urge against Carriére the difficulty of 
supposing that whoever is responsible for the traditional order of these lines 
expected us to make the mental jump from the matter-of-fact calculus of bles- 
sings in 255-6 to the imagery of Carriére’s interpretation of 257-60 (Budé 
edition, pp. 104-5) without some help. That help, as our texts now stand, is not 
only not vouchsafed us but is replaced by a hindrance; all that we find is an 
earthbound and in every sense common metaphor, tying in nicely with the 
erotic atmosphere of its surroundings. 

What is it about this passage which has led scholars to those penultimate 
infirmities of academic minds, the assumption of lacunas in the text (so Diehl, 
following Schneidewin), and the recourse to riddles? In the first place, I sup- 
pose, it is the very oddity of 261-6 if they are taken at their face value ; things 
like this may have stood in Hipponax, but in our surviving texts there is very 
little of this dramatic genre-painting until we come to Theocritus 14. (I say 
‘genre-painting’ deliberately ; in these lines we seem to have a predecessor of 
Jan Steen, if not of Hogarth.) In the second place I think we must put the very 
clumsiness of the language (Allen says ‘It is Greek and not Chinese’, but at 
times it is very odd Greek), and the consequent difficulty of seeing who is doing 
what in this scene. (1) On the face of it, od jot miverat olvos ought, one would 
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think, to mean ‘I am on the water-wagon’ (the agential dative with a present 
is rare, if indeed it occurs in this form at all, but if 261-2 stood alone I doubt if 
any grammarian would hesitate to recognize it here), but this is contradicted 
by 263 yvxpov jot . . . mivover, which is shown by its asyndeton to be in anti- 
thesis to o& rot zriverat ofvos. Therefore jos is to be taken in the same sense in 
261 and 263, and can only be a ‘dative of the person interested’ (Carriére 
takes them as ‘de simples datifs de moyen’, though they are not so simple as he 
seems to think) ; and it is natural to translate ‘wine is not drunk (as a toast) to 
me... they drink cold (water?) to me’. But the ambiguity is considerable, and 
it is hard to convince oneself that any rendering is the right one—one may even 
doubt at times whether there is really an intentional antithesis between 261 and 
263. (2) ézef too is ambiguous: ‘because’ or ‘when’? (3) The difficulty of 
xatéyet has already been dealt with. (4) Yvypév: it seems natural to understand 
vdwp, and examples of this ellipse can be quoted; but then why drink cold 
water ? Harrison suggested (Studies, p. 167) that to drink someone’s ‘health’ in 
water might have the opposite effect; but he admitted that he could not find 
an example of this in Greek literature, and no one (so far as I know) has found 
one yet. Garzya has therefore suggested (169-70) that yvypdv should be taken 
adverbially in the sense of ‘vainly’, ‘to no purpose’, for which he quotes a 
number of parallels from Herodotus onwards. This would involve a further 
distortion of the apparent antithesis between 261 and 263. There is, however, 
a further possible explanation of yvypév, to which I shall recur later. (5) mapa 
7Hde is very awkward after mapa madi repeivy in 261. There mapa zaidi is 
perfectly intelligible: the lover ‘puts up’, ‘prevails’, or even ‘brings his stern 
to anchor’ beside the girl; but what is the relation of the roxjes in 263 to the 
girl? If they are her parents (as all editors assume), why are they apa her, and 
not vice versa? (6) This leads to a further difficulty about ¢iAot roxjjes : whose 
parents are they? On the face of it, what a speaker calls ¢iAov ought to be his 
own (and when used in narrative, as in Homer, ¢iAos is reflexive), and ac- 
cordingly in 1211 the latest translators rightly take ¢iAous toxjas as Meaning 
the speaker’s parents. It is thus grammatically possible (and perhaps even 
from this austere and inhuman point of view desirable) for the #iAot roxijes of 
263 to be the speaker’s own parents, and not the girl’s. This would make apa 
7Hde grammatically more comfortable, but the implied treachery would pre- 
sumably call for more violent language than is in fact used. It is possible there- 
fore that we should take ¢iAot roxjjes as being so to speak in quotation marks 
(and it may be that the Homeric tag is the mark of a person with pretensions 
above his or her station—it would be no surprise to find Theognis in the role of 
the ancestor of our modern ‘U’ snobs); perhaps the girl was always talking 
about her ‘Mum and Dad?’ (as Argyris in 1211 evidently talked about Theog- 
nis’ ‘Mum and Dad’), and Theognis is laughing at her here, much as Jane 
Austen satirizes Mrs. Elton for speaking of her caro sposo. But there is yet another 
possibility (which my wife has suggested to me), that the ¢iAot roxjjes are the 
favoured suitor’s parents, whom he has brought along to meet his intended. 
That would give more point to zrapa 775e; like Simaetha in Theocritus 2, the 
mais tepeivn lives on her own (though apparently without a Thestylis to draw 
water for her). At any rate it is clear that we cannot take Aor roxjjes in 263 as 
meaning the girl’s parents without a good deal of hesitation. (7) The chief 
manuscripts, it seems, do not divide wofayaé’, and it may be that there is 
something wrong with the text: however one divides the transmitted letters 
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think, to mean ‘I am on the water-wagon’ (the agential dative with a present 
is rare, if indeed it occurs in this form at all, but if 261-2 stood alone I doubt if 
any grammarian would hesitate to recognize it here), but this is contradicted 
by 263 yuypov jot . . . wivover, which is shown by its asyndeton to be in anti- 
thesis to o¥ prot wiverat ofvos. Therefore jot is to be taken in the same sense in 
261 and 263, and can only be a ‘dative of the person interested’ (Carriére 
takes them as ‘de simples datifs de moyen’, though they are not so simple as he 
seems to think) ; and it is natural to translate ‘wine is not drunk (as a toast) to 
me... they drink cold (water?) to me’. But the ambiguity is considerable, and 
it is hard to convince oneself that any rendering is the right one—one may even 
doubt at times whether there is really an intentional antithesis between 261 and 
263. (2) ézei too is ambiguous: ‘because’ or ‘when’? (3) The difficulty of 
xatéxet has already been dealt with. (4) wuxpdv: it seems natural to understand 
véwp, and examples of this ellipse can be quoted; but then why drink cold 
water ? Harrison suggested (Studies, p. 167) that to drink someone’s ‘health’ in 
water might have the opposite effect ; but he admitted that he could not find 
an example of this in Greek literature, and no one (so far as I know) has found 
one yet. Garzya has therefore suggested (169-70) that yuxpov should be taken 
adverbially in the sense of ‘vainly’, ‘to no purpose’, for which he quotes a 
number of parallels from Herodotus onwards. This would involve a further 
distortion of the apparent antithesis between 261 and 263. There is, however, 
a further possible explanation of yvypév, to which I shall recur later. (5) mapa 
7Hde is very awkward after wapa madi repeivn in 261. There mapa radi is 
perfectly intelligible: the lover ‘puts up’, ‘prevails’, or even ‘brings his stern 
to anchor’ beside the girl; but what is the relation of the roxjjes in 263 to the 
girl? If they are her parents (as all editors assume), why are they zapa her, and 
not vice versa? (6) This leads to a further difficulty about ¢iAct roxijes : whose 
parents are they? On the face of it, what a speaker calls ¢iAov ought to be his 
own (and when used in narrative, as in Homer, ¢iAos is reflexive), and ac- 
cordingly in i211 the latest translators rightly take diAovs toxfjas as meaning 
the speaker’s parents. It is thus grammatically possible (and perhaps even 
from this austere and inhuman point of view desirable) for the diAot roxjjes of 
263 to be the speaker’s own parents, and not the girl’s. This would make wapa 
7Hde grammatically more comfortable, but the implied treachery would pre- 
sumably call for more violent language than is in fact used. It is possible there- 
fore that we should take ¢iAot toxjjes as being so to speak in quotation marks 
(and it may be that the Homeric tag is the mark of a person with pretensions 
above his or her station—it would be no surprise to find Theognis in the role of 
the ancestor of our modern ‘U’ snobs); perhaps the girl was always talking 
about her ‘Mum and Dad?’ (as Argyris in 1211 evidently talked about Theog- 
nis’ ‘Mum and Dad’), and Theognis is laughing at her here, much as Jane 
Austen satirizes Mrs. Elton for speaking of her caro sposo. But there is yet another 
possibility (which my wife has suggested to me), that the ¢iAox rox7jes are the 
favoured suitor’s parents, whom he has brought along to meet his intended. 
That would give more point to wapa 775e; like Simaetha in Theocritus 2, the 
mais tepeivn lives on her own (though apparently without a Thestylis to draw 
water for her). At any rate it is clear that we cannot take Aor roxjjes in 263 as 
meaning the girl’s parents without a good deal of hesitation. (7) The chief 
manuscripts, it seems, do not divide wo8ayab’, and it may be that there is 
something wrong with the text: however one divides the transmitted letters 
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(ws Bapd 6 and dof” dua @’ are the forms favoured by editors), the result is 
grammatically all but intolerable—the 6’ is completely out of place. Edmonds 
was so impressed by this difficulty that he turned @aya into a verb (xdye), and 
vdpever into a noun (ddpeiw) ; this, it may truthfully be said, was mild for Ed- 
monds, but it is obvious that it will not do—we must have a present in both 
clauses, and @aya (or some equivalent adverb) seems to be imperatively 
demanded by the sense. I should therefore be inclined to suggest that the fault 
lies in the final 6’, and that if an emendation is called for it might be looked for 
along the lines of cis Ody’ avvdpevec (the active it seems does not occur in our 
texts, but the middle is quoted by L.S.J.° from Pherecrates). (8) dépec: Harrison 
suggested that ‘perhaps ¢épew twa may have meant “‘to pledge a person” ’, 
and he referred to the use of ¢é€perat in 489 as a possible parallel ; I am not sure 
that déperar there does mean ‘is being pledged’-—‘is in hand’ seems a possible 
rendering—and in any case the conviction has been steadily growing on me as 
I have studied these lines that there is some connexion between ¢épe: here and 
¢€pw in 258. If so, there is no grammatical difficulty about taking pe to be the 
object of dépec; and though pe ¢épec cannot be taken here literally in the same 
sense as ¢épw in 258, we may perhaps render it as ‘welcomes my embrace (in 
imagination)’. (9) €v@a: here again there is some ambiguity. Most editors take 
the word as temporal (‘and then’) or locatival (‘and there’); but Edmonds 
wanted it to be reminiscent (‘to the place where’). Only the reader’s mental 
picture of what is supposed to be happening in this scene can help him to 
decide between these various possibilities; and the time has now come when 
I must try to convert this intentionally unsympathetic analysis into my own 
account of what was really going on at this party. 

In the first place, ' take it that the construction of jot in 261 and 263 is the 
usual dativus commodi; and that what Theognis is saying in these lines is some- 
thing like this : ‘It isn’t the wine (note the emphatic position of ofvos) that is drunk 
that is any aclvantage to me; on the contrary, it is the fact that they want their 
drink cold (emphatic position again) that gives me my chance. (Cold wine of 
course implies wine cooled with fresh water, which has to be used as soon as it 
is brought.) For that, the girl has to keep going back and forth to the spring 
house; and as she goes she compares her pres’ ‘* suitor with me, much to his 
disadvantage—and that’s where I made the n. st of my opportunities.’ Inside 
the house we have the base-born (but presumably wealthy) suitor and his 
parents, with their insistence on having their drinks properly cooled, in spite 
of the trouble they cause their hostess—little do they know that outside the 
apparently rejected, but really preferred, suitor is reaping the benefit of their 
thoughtlessness. One thing only, as it seems to me, is lacking to this picture ; 
what was it that the girl ‘uttered gently from her mouth’ to her bold suitor? 
It is true that 7épev is grammatically a sufficient object for d6éyyer’ ; but to my 
ear at least the line has an unfinished sound, and I expect the next line to 
begin with oratio recia.' I therefore suggest (perhaps too boldly, in view of the 
evidence of the papyrus) that 257-60 originally followed 266. These lines, 
taken in their obvious sense, are just exactly what one might expect the girl to 


amo ardpartos here, as in Plato Theaet. 142 D 
haps compare Theognis’ use of d7d yAdoons and elsewhere (for references, see L.S.J.° as 
in 63 (the parallel is suggested by L.S.J.°s.v. above), may mean ‘from memory’ or ‘by 
oréua I. 3. b); if so the suggestion is that rote’. In either case the girl is insincere (and 
the girl’s heart is not involved. Alternatively the speaker knows it). 


? With amo ordpatos here we should per- 
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say in the circumstances of 265-6. On the other hand, quite apart from the 
evidence of the papyrus, there are two other poems in the corpus which are 
every bit as ‘headless’ as 257-60 and are put into the mouth of a female speaker 
(in deference to Carriére’s views I do not say ‘a woman’). The other passages 
are 579-80 in which Carriére sees an allusion to Philomela, and 861-4 (Car- 
riére’s suggestion that this deals with the moon has been discussed, and rejected, 
above). Carriére is not sure of the interpretation of 257-60—he thinks either 
of the horses of Phaethon’s chariot or of the famous racehorse Avpa (Paus. vi. 
13. 9). But here, as in dealing with 579-80, he seems to be at once too literal 
and not literal enough ; one might as well suppose that when a character in an 
Edwardian novel says ‘A doosid pretty filly, by Jove!’ he is drawing his com- 
panion’s attention to the horses in the Row rather than to one of their riders. 


University of Leeds J. A. DAVISON 


EPIGRAMS BY THEAETETUS AND 
THYMOCLES 


Tue Anthology preserves epigrams by two poets named Theaetetus, of whom 
one, called except at A. Plan. 233 XyoAaoriKés, is an imitative writer from the 
Kudos of Agathias. The other, with whom alone I am concerned, is the author 
of four epigrams all in Meleagrian contexts, and though he is not mentioned in 
the preface to Meleager’s Yréfavos there can be no doubt that the poems come 
from that collection. ‘Their number is increased to six by two epigrams quoted 
by Diogenes Laertius, one of which (D. L. 4. 25) is an epitaph for the philo- 
sopher Crantor, and therefore throws some light on its author. The date of 
Crantor’s death is unknown, but according to Diogenes he predeceased his 
teacher Polemon, and Polemon died in either 270 or else in 266 or 265 B.c.' 
Theaetetus therefore was writing in the first half of the third century, and may 
well be the person of that name whose failure in some form of Dionysiac com- 
petition is obscurely e :tenuated by Callimachus in A.P. 9. 565. The epigrams, 
as one expects at such a date, are of very respectable quality, and they present 
no serious problems of interpretation, but two of them seem in need of trifling 
corrections, and the first at least I am surprised not to find already corrected. 
A.P. 6.357. — "“Odfta réxva yévoude. tivos yévos éaté; ri 8” buy 

de kadois xapiev xeipevov €or’ dvoua; 

N. Nixdvwp eye ei, marnp 5€ trroinros €uol ai mdpyros, 
pirnp 8 ‘“Hynod, xeipi yévos Maxedaiv. 
®. xai pev eyed Dida eipi, xai €art por odros adeAdgos, 

éx 8° edyiis roxéwy Eorapes auddorepar. 

A passer-by, struck by a representation of two children (perhaps relief or 
painting rather than statues), questions it and is-answered by the children in 
turn. I'évos and 76 yévos, when used as an accusative of reference, regularly 
refer to a person’s native country or town,? and the boy’s answer iui yévos 


1? See R.E. xix. 2495, xxi. 2525, Dinsmoor, 
Athen. Archons in the Light of Recent Discoveries, 
p- 42. The later date turns on the archon- 
ship of Philocrates. 

2 As Hdt. 1. 6 Kpoicos fv Avdds peév yévos, 
5. 62 AAxpewvidac yévos edvres APnvain, and 
passim. So in other authors, Od. 15. 267, 
Aesch. Pers. 324, Suppl. 274, fr. 187; Soph. 


Phil. 239, El. 706, fr. 64; Ar. Av. 1700; 
Antiphan. fr. 168; A.P. 7. 304, 341, Peek 
Vers-Inschr., 1. 1055; Thuc. 1. 24, 7. 57; Plat. 
Soph. 216 a, Euthyd. 271 c, Rep. 614 b; Xen. 
Cyr. 4. 6. 2, Anab. 5. 2. 29; Dem. 33. 5, 
35- 32, 49- 26; Aeschin. 2. 4, 3. 172; Isocr. 
17. 51. By contrast yévos in reference to any- 
thing but native country or town is strangely 
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Maxedciv shows how he construes the question in v.1. It shows also that rivos 
cannot be right and should be altered to rives, rives yévos being equivalent 
to modamoi or, as Aristophanes! says, rodaroi ro yévos. Paton, and in other 
languages Diibner and Waltz, translate ‘Who are your parents ?’, perhaps treat- 
ing yévos as nominative (== offspring) rather than accusative, but in any case the 
boy’s repetition of the word when stating his nationality refutes them, nor is it 
relevant that he also names his parents,’ for it is not only natural but necessary 
to the inscription that he should do so since they will wish us to know what the 
sister is about to tell us—who put up the monument, and why. 

‘What is your nationality’ may seem an odd question to ask small children, 
and might have seemed so in fifth-century Athens also. In a third-century 
cosmopolitan city it is less surprising, and the reply, ‘Macedonian’, turns one’s 
mind towards Egypt, and in particular towards Alexandria, where the 
dominant Macedonians were surrounded by a motley population of Egyptians, 
Jews, Greeks, and other Levantines. Theaetetus wrote an epitaph for Ariston 
of Cyrene (A.P. 7. 499), perhaps for a cenotaph in that town, and if he was, as 
seems likely, a friend of Callimachus, he must at least have visited Egypt. I shall 
not guess whether the opening words of this epigram are connected with oAfte 
Koupe yevowo in Theocritus’ poem in praise of Ptolemy (17. 66), written prob- 
ably in 271 B.c., or whether 6Af.a is nominative or vocative. 

A.P. 7. 444. This is an epitaph for the victims of a disastrous fire which 
destroyed the house of Antagoras with all its eighty occupants.’ After recording 
the event Theaetetus continues: 

5 ot elyov dcedeiv mpooxndées daréa xwpis, 
évvy 8” Fv xaAms, Euva 5€ ra xrépea, 
els xal tUpBos dvéarn. drap Tov Exacrov éxelvwv 
olde Kai ev rédpn pyidiws Aidns. 


It is possible that rév €xaorov in v. 7 is Greek, but I have failed to find else- 
where any example of the definite article so used. Since therefore the indefinite 
pronoun, which, like es, frequently accompanies €xaoros in the sense of ‘each 
individual’, may precede as well as follow it,* I think that until somebody pro- 
duces a defence for zév it will be better to write tiv’ Exacrov, for the two words 
may cohere sufficiently closely to obliterate the trochaic break in the fourth foot. 


Mépvn tov, wéuvn Ore To Exos iepor elmov, 
. , ae , 
Qpn KdAdkorov xdpn €Aadporarov: 
‘ Renee y eibéor trapbicet & 
Gpnv od’ 6 tayrotos ev aibep: trapbiceat cpus. 
Pp Pp ! 
viv, (Se, mavr’ emi yijs dvOea ced Kéxvrat. 


A.P. 12, 32 


rare. In Od. 21. 335 it refers to a parent and 
may do so elsewhere in Homer, though in 
such places as J]. 5. 896 the word may be 
nom. The same doubt arises in Ap. Rh. 2. 
1150, 3. 920. Herodotus twice so speaks in 
reference to Persian and Greek families or 
septs (4. 167, 5. 55), a boy in Peek, Vers- 
Inschr., 1. 1063 says Alaxidns yévos eiud; Pind. 
P. g. 14, and Ap. Rh. 4. 992 may perhaps be 
added to these, but I can contribute no more. 

1 Pax 186, Av. 108; cf. Alex. fr. go. 

2 The father’s name has reduced the 
scribe to confusion but in the lemma it is Ev- 
mroinros. The name is possible, for Azroinros 
occurs in Ditt. Syll3. 46. 146, and though odd 


in meaning is no odder than EvdoBos (1.G. i 
suppl.. 373 y) which matches Adofos. It looks 
rather more likely that the lemmatist took it 
from his exemplar than that he fabricated it 
from the text of P, and, ifso, dé por Edrroin- 
tos of an apograph may perhaps be correct. 

3 The number is large but we may sup- 
pose that it includes slaves working in a 
farm or factory. See generally Bichsen- 
schiitz, Besitz u. Erwerb, p. 197. 

* As Pind. N. 4. 92 €Amerai tis Exacros 
efoxwrata dacPa, Thuc. 6. 31. 4, 7. 75. 53 
cf. Ar. Vesp. 1431. So also combined with 
els Soph. Ant. 262 els yap tis qu Exacros 
ovfeipyacpevos. 
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This quatrain, the only surviving epigram ascribed to an otherwise unknown 
Thymocles, comes from a Meleagrian context and is no doubt derived from the 
first Yréfavos. The phrasing of the sentiment reminds one of Theocr. 29. 25 ff. ; 
the indifference to hiatus shown in v. 1, of Leonidas; and though neither 
resemblance is much indication of date, the general elegance of the lines would 
incline one to assign them to the third century B.c. 

The manuscript has in 1 fepds, and in 3 &py, and was corrected by Dorville. 
In 3 he proposed zapdé@ace, which Jacobs mentioned and Diibner promoted 
to the text. But though the verb is suitable, the future tense, where one would 
expect a present or a gnomic aorist, is unwelcome, and if this is the right verb, 
aaph0acev would seem preferable. If however the aorist is the right tense, 
aapav0n would serve as well and be a trifle easier, for the confusion of « and 7 
needs no illustration and the inversion of three letters has been amply illus- 
trated by Housman.! ITapecoupevos occurs in Quint. S. 2. 214, 8. 44; mapécova: 
zrapépunaa [sic] in Hsch., and even if unexampled the compound would excite 
no surprise. 


Trinity College, Cambridge A. S. F. GOW 


CONTAMINA TIO? 


For more than two centuries the meaning of contaminare in the prologues of 
Terence has been under discussion.’ Does it mean (1) ‘spoil’, ‘sully’, or (2) 
‘mix’, ‘combine’, or (3) ‘spoil by mixing’, ‘botch together’? The latest con- 
tributor to the discussion is Mr. W. R. Chalmers. He seems to be partly con- 
vinced by my argument that in the prologues c. bears, as everywhere else, 
meaning (1). He objects, however, (a) that Professor Tredennick has criticized 
my argument in his review of the first edition of my book, The Roman Stage; 
(6) ‘if Terence’s enemies felt that he was ‘“‘spoiling’’ Greek plays, it is very 
strange that they also alleged . . . that he was being assisted in his work by 
important personages’; (c) ‘on the most natural interpretation of Eun. 9-13, 
it would seem likely that Luscius Lanuvinus had himself altered the sequence of 
events in his translation of Menander’s Thesaurus . . . and so could not accuse 
Terence of spoiling Greek plays without laying himself open to the same 
charge.’ 

Mr. Chalmers escapes from the dilemma which he has posed by suggesting 
that, as one of the meanings of the English word ‘spoil’ is ‘render useless’, so c. 
might perhaps have been used in the special sense of ‘rendering useless’ Greek 


1 Am. J. Phil. ix. 318, 7. Phil. xvi. 261, 
Xx. 40. 

* See P. Fabia, Les prologues de Térence 
(1888); W. Schwering, ‘Die sogenannte 
Kontamination in der lateinischen Komé- 
die’, NV. 7.A. xxxvii (1916), 167-85; A. Korte, 
‘Contaminare’, B.Ph.W. xxxvi (1916), cols. 
979-81; G. Jachmann, Plautinisches und 
Altisches (1931), pp. 142-61; J. B. Hofmann, 
‘contaminare’, J.F. liii (1935), 187-95; R. 
Waltz, ‘contaminare chez Térence’, R.E.L. 
xvi (1938), 269-74; G. E. Duckworth, The 
Nature of Roman Comedy (1951), pp. 202-8; H. 
Tredennick, C.R. ii (1952), 28; Walter R. 


Chalmers, C.R. vii (1957), 12-14; E. Para- 
tore, Storia del teatro latino (1957). 

3 In 1724 Mme Dacier wrote: ‘c. ne peut 
signifier ici gdter, et ceux qui l’ont traduit de 
méme font dire 4 Térence une chose de fort 
mauvais sens; car qui doute que ce ne soit 
fort mal de gater les comédies . . .? Il faut 
donc que ¢. soit pris de bonne part.’ Fabia 
comments: ‘raisonnement bien naif. Térence 
défend la légitimité de son procédé sans se 
préoccuper du mot dont ses ennemis le 
flétrissent; il avoue le fait et, sans lui cher- 
cher un autre nom, il l’apprécie tout autre- 
ment’ {p. 179, n. 2). 
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originals for other Latin dramatists (sc. by using them oneself). This implies 
that there was some convention of copyright—a suggestion which I too made in 
1937 (before the appearance of Waltz’s article). ‘Incidentally, if the Colax had 
been used by both Naevius and Plautus, the copyright conventions whose 
existence we have assumed must have been of fairly recent origin.’ In his first 
play, the Andria, Terence took, as he states in the prologue, quae conuenere from 
Menander’s Perinthia; ‘he may, quite nai ely, as a new-comer to drama, have 
mentioned that he was doing this and so incurred the accusations of which he 
complains. .. . In the prologue to the Eunuchus Terence says . . . that he had 
borrowed two characters, the parasitus and the miles gloriosus, from Menander’s 
Colax. The Colax as a whole would not then be “‘spoiled”’ for other writers, and 
Terence may have hoped that he would then escape the charge of contaminatio. 
..- In his last play, the Adelphoe, Terence . . . decided to play safe. In the pro- 
logue (6-14) he tells us that he has introduced a locus from Diphilus’ play the 
Synapothnescontes which had been omitted by Plautus in his version of the play, 
the Commorientes. He could not therefore be accused either of ‘‘spoiling” the 
play for other writers as it had already been translated, or of plagiarism as the 
locus in question had not been used by Plautus.’ 

Although Mr. Chalmers translates c. by ‘spoil’, it is clear that his argument 
commits him not to interpretation (1) but to interpretation (2). On the copy- 
right theory, the most effective way of ‘spoiling’ a Greek play for rival Latin 
dramatists would be to translate it outright, as Terence apparently did the 
Heautontimorumenos. This would mean that all translation was contaminatio. 
Clearly what Mr. Chalmers means by c. is the use of a second play in addition to 
the main play; inevitably, then, c. includes for him a notion of ‘combining’. 
Moreover, as he expressly rules out any implication of disparagement in the 
term, he cannot be taken as a supporter of (3). 

Professor Tredennick insists that c. in the prologues carries a notion of 
‘combining’. “To say that c. is not used in the neutral sense of ‘‘combine”’ is 
perhaps true, but it does not follow that the sense of combination is excluded. 
... In the prologue passages . . . “‘spoil by combining” gives a better sense than 
“‘spoil” alone.’ He quotes Accius 208 R., contaminari stirpem, admiscert genus, 
as evidence that c. contains an idea of mixing. (He does not quote the im- 
mediately preceding words: matres coinquinart regias.) He says that he cannot 
understand my argument that (2), the neutral sense, is unsatisfactory in Heaut. 
17 f.: ‘his enemies have spread rumours that he has combined many Greek 
plays in making a few Latin plays.’ 

I will try to meet this objection first. Let us suppose that Professor Treden- 
nick is making a cake. He will need flour, sugar, water, and no doubt many 
other ingredients as well. Would there by any point in complaining that ‘he 
has combined many ingredients and made only one cake’? The best confec- 
tioner in Paris could do no other. But there would be a sting in saying ‘he has 
spoiled many ingredients and made only one cake’. In the two prologue pas- 
sages c. is quoted by Terence as the word used by his enemies to describe his 
methods. A disparaging sense is therefore entirely appropriate. The Thes. L.L. 
does not recoynize (2), and those dictionaries which include it (e.g. L. and S.) 
quote no examples outside the two prologues. Moreover, Professor Tredennick 
himself seems to favour (3), ‘spoil by combining’. Mr. Chalmers gives no 
example to support his :eutral interpretation of a word admittedly meaning 
‘spoil’. His objection (6) is particularly weak. Why should not Terence’s 
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enemies have attacked him on one occasion for being a bad playwright and on 
another for enjoying unfair advantages ? They certainly said that his plays were 
badly written : fenui esse oratione et scriptura leui (Ph. 5). Would not this criticism 
have been even more likely to offend Terence’s noble collaborators? As for (c), 
Mr. Chalmers assumes that Terence would not have criticized Luscius for 
making the defendant speak before the plaintiff if this was the arrangement 
which he had found in his original. To be fair to Mr. Chalmers, I must admit 
that Paratore makes the same assumption (pp. 206 f.). Mr. Chalmers sets aside 
the parallel arrangement in the Epitrepontes as proving nothing ; but see Capps 
on Ep. 22: ‘Menander prefers that the party who is to win shall speak last. 
The poets of the Old Comedy follow this principle in the debate or dyav.’ 
Donatus’ commentary (ad Eun. 10) makes it clear that in the Thesaurus the 
plaintiff was the sympathetic character, and therefore presumably would win. 
However this may be, Mr. Chalmers will not get much support in arguing that 
in Eun. 7 bene does not mean ‘well’ and uortendo does not mean ‘by translating’. 
He quotes Donatus as taking bene = ualde and uortendo = corrumpendo; but he 
does not mention that this latter is merely an alternative interpretation. More- 
over, this is not the only reference to Luscius’ endeavour to translate accurately ; 
what else is meant by obscuram diligentiam in And, 21 ? Paratore concedes (p. 158) 
that Luscius ‘nel comporre commedie era strettamente ligio al modello’. 

Paratore seems to waver between (1) and (3) ; he says (p. 73) that ¢. ‘indub- 
biamente ha un originario significato di biasimo ed equivale a ‘‘sconciatura’’, 
“deturpazione” ’, quoting Hofmann and Waltz; again on p. 133, n. 8, he 
writes ‘poco fortunato il tentativo di G. Jachmann. .. di dare alla parola... il 
significato attuale di ‘‘combinare’’, ‘‘intrecciare’’.’ How then can he himself 
say (p. 73) that c. ‘indice Puso d’intrecciare’ ? 

Mr. Chalmers’s reconstruction of the history of Terence’s innovations is 
unconvincing. He supposes that in translating the Andria Terence decided to 
use material from the Perinthia, and innocently mentioned that he was doing so, 
thus giving an opportunity to his enemies to attack his methods. Did he not, 
then, know that others before him had already ‘combined’ plays and had been 
attacked for doing so? The law of copyright, according to Mr. Chalmers, was 
of recent origin. Did Terence know of its existence, or did he not? If he did, 
why did he ‘quite naively, as a new-comer to drama’, confess that he was 
breaking it? If he knew nothing about it, it is rather odd that he should, of his 
own desire to ‘experiment’, have hit on the very device of ‘combining’ plays 
which had, ex Aypothesi, been normal and approved up to three years earlier 
(when Ennius died) and had now fallen into disfavour. Yet Terence seems to 
be taunting his enemies with not knowing that, in accusing him, they are 
accusing Naevius, Plautus, and Ennius (Andria 13 ff.). He shows no contrition 
for doing what he has done; he says, in both the prologues where ¢. occurs, that 
he will go on with what he has done ‘or good example’. In the Eunuchus he says 
that he has borrowed two characters from the Colax. This, according to Mr. 
Chalmers, would not be spoiling the Colax as a whole. Who is to say 
whether Terence’s borrowings from the Perinthia (confined, according to Dona- 
tus, to the first scene—not act, pace Mr. Chalmers) exceeded in amount his 
borrowings from the Colax (two characters, according to his enemies and his 
own statement) ? Finally, there is Terence’s borrowing of a passage from the 
Synapothnescontes, a passage which had been omitted by Plautus when translating 
the play as a whole. It is very artificial to argue that, by taking quae conuenere 
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from the Perinthia, Terence had made it impossible for later dramatists to use 
that play, while he himself was free to use a passage from a play which had 
undoubtedly been translated as a whole by Plautus (who had admittedly missed 
out this passage). The conclusion I draw is that there was no law or convention 
of copyright; but that a writer who used a play known to have been already 
translated could not claim that he was offering a version of a new play, and 
ran a risk of being accused of borrowing from his Latin predecessor. 

The scholar who first glimpsed the solution of this problem was Walther 
Schwering. He saw (a) that c. bears the same sense in the prologues as every- 
where else, namely ‘beflecken’ (and his argument is accepted by Kérte and 
Hofmann) ; (6) that outside the prologues the interpretation miscendo deprauare 
is sometimes, indeed, possible, but nowhere necessary and often impossible. 
I may add that Jachmann (whose interpretation is not (2), as Paratore, ap- 
parently copying Duckworth, p. 203, n. 67, wrongly says, but (3), ‘verwirrend 
durcheinanderbringen’, ‘botch together’), even when searching for examples 
of (3) outside the prologues, admits that Accius 208 R. (Professor Tredennick’s 
only example of (3)) may be simply an example of (1): ‘man unleugbar mit 
der Bedeutung ‘‘befiecken” auch auskommt.’ Jachmann’s own examples of (3) 
are equally unconvincing; it is obvious that ‘spoil by mixing’ (sc. with some- 
thing base) can be brought under the more general heading of ‘spoil’. 

Why, then, should there be any doubt about the meaning of c.? Partly 
because of (a) the ambiguity of the preposition con- (which is here probably 
intensive, as in contingere, and does not denote combination) ; (6) the comment 
of Donatus on And. 16: ‘c. non decere: id est: ex multis unam non decere 
facere’ (not an addition to the definition of c. which he has just given, but an 
attempt at interpretation of the line in its own light and that of Heaut. 17 £.) ; 
(c) the almost universal failure to read the two prologue-passages with an open 
mind, and in particular the assumption (made even by Schwering and by 
Korte) that Terence is applying c. to his own methods. Here Jachmann saw the 
simple explanation (p. 145) : “l'erenz hatte von sich aus das von ihm angewen- 
dete Kompositionsverfahren natiirlich nie mit einem so verachtlichen Ausdruck 
bezeichnet’ ; cf. also Fabia (quoted above). 

c. was a general term in Terence, as everywhere else in Latin; it had no 
specific reference to ‘combination’ or even to ‘bringing into contact’ (other 
than what is implied, as Waltz pointed out, by any word meaning ‘sully’). 
Terence’s enemies found out that his Andria was different from its original ; it 
had, for instance, two added characters (not taken from Menander, says 
Donatus). They said that it was wrong to ‘muck about’ with the Greek play 
one was translating. Terence, replying to this charge, chose to mention only 
his borrowings from the Perinthia. The implication is that there was no con- 
vention forbidding such borrowings. His reply may have been a complete sur- 
prise to Luscius, who was reduced to saying ‘that means that you have spoiled 
not one Greek play but two’. Terence’s appeal to the example of his great, 
‘careless’ predecessors may or may not have been honestly meant; certainly 
they had translated with great freedom (so indeed had Caecilius, not men- 
tioned here by Terence), and Terence may have genuinely felt that if the 
alterations which he had certainly made in the Avépia (e.g. the addition of two 
characters ‘not in Menander’) were to bring on him the charge of ‘spoiling’ or 
‘sullying’ the Avdpia, a similar charge might with equal fairness be levelled 
against the most popular Latin dramatists. I have never understood how, on the 
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accepted view, Terence’s enemies should have brought against him a charge of 
‘borrowing’ or ‘combining’ which he could, on the accepted view, so easily 
meet by appealing to long-established practice, practice so well known that it 
had given rise to a technical use of c. On my view there was no such technical 
use of ¢.; there had probably never been any discussion or mention of ‘com- 
bining’ Greek originals ; and there was no evidence that Plautus or any other 
Latin dramatist had ever borrowed from a second original. According to Mr. 
Chalmers’s own argument, Luscius might not have known that Terence had 
borrowed from a second original but for the fact that Terence had ‘quite 
naively, as a new-comer to drama, mentioned that he was doing this’. I agree 
with Mr. Chalmers to this extent, that I think no one would ever have known 
that Terence had so borrowed but for his own statement; but I say that his 
statement was made in the prologue to the Andria. In the same way probably 
no one would have known, merely from reading the text of Plautus, whether 
any departure from his ostensible original was or was not due to his study of 
some other Greek play. Nor have we any reason to think that Plautus had 
confessed (in his prologues, or elsewhere) that he had combined Greek plays. 
If we keep firmly before us the undoubted meaning of c., ‘spoil’, we shall see 
that the charge against Terence had nothing to do with the combining of two 
or more plays ; the charge was that Terence had ‘spoiled’ one play, the Avdpia. 
How had he spoiled it? Presumably by altering it. His reply was that all this 
fuss was due to his having added ‘suitable material’ from a very similar play 
by the same Greek author. There was, I infer, no stigma attached to such 
a practice ; indeed it had in all probability never been heard of until Terence 
mentioned it. He never apologizes for it ; he refers to it four times and always as 
something in which he takes pride. He specifically denies, in the prologue to the 
Eunuchus, the charge of ‘theft’ from an old Latin play ; his defence is that he has 
borrowed direct from the Greek original of that old Latin play. He specifically 
states, in the prologue to the Adelphi, that he has inserted a passage (not pre- 
viously translated) from a second Greek play. In the Andria prologue he is 
meeting the charge that he had (altered and) spoiled the Avépia. His reply is 
that the alteration consisted in a few suitable insertions from a similar play by 
the same Greek author. The implication is that there was nothing wrong in 
judicious borrowing from the Greek. Such alteration—so careful, so artistic— 
he would never have admitted to be ‘spoiling’; but his enemies have used this 
injurious word, and he quotes it from them. 
University of Bristol W. BEARE 
AN UNNOTICED PINDARIC FRAGMENT 


ComMENTING on the opening of the Eighth @édpuBos the son of Adi«ia. The statement is 


Pythian the old scholium 1a Drachmann 
(unknown to the early editors) ends thus: 
mountixwrata S€ THY Hovylavy THs Sixacoauvns 
édn maida eiva, } Kal ex tay evavtiow Tijs 
adixias tov OopuBov. 

This passage is mentioned by Héfer in 
Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. Thorybos (his only 
reference for this personification), but 
neither he nor, to my knowledge, anyone 
else has observed the scholiast’s plain asser- 
tion that Pindar himself somewhere called 


unambiguous, for rév @épuvBov must be the 
object of é¢n, and the subject of én is 
Pindar: similarly schol. Ol. 7. 148 runs 
OnrvKas tiv *lobudv dynow, ws Kal é&v dAdos 
zhv ’Opxopevov. In such Pindaric quotations 
the scholiasts sometimes add 6 ITiv8apos, xai 
avrds, or the like, and usually some such 
words as év dAAois, xai érépwh, but there are 
many exceptions, e.g. schol. Jsth. 4. 18d 
ornAas 5€ elmev ayti rod ornddv ws Kai 
orepavorer Biyov ayti rob creddvewy. 
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In Deubner’s exhaustive Roscher article, 
Personifikationen, Thorybos is not mentioned, 
and Adikia only with reference to a scene on 
the chest of Cypselus in Pausanias v. 18. 2, 
and to the famous early R.-F. vase in Vienna 
(Beazley, A.R.V., p. 13). 

Pindar has @épu8os (not personified) once, 
in Ol. 10. 72. He has no example of déi«ia, 
but he twice uses déc«os, and Euripides has 
déicia eight times (though never in lyric). 
The fact that the scholiast paraphrases 


Aixas by ris dixacoovvns might suggest that 
Tis ddixias is also a paraphrase, but, except 
for the addition of the article, this seems 
very unlikely. The arrangement of Pindar’s 
words can only be guessed, but the scholium 
ought to be added to the Pindaric fragments, 
and Adiccia and OdpuBos should take their 
places beside 4ika and ‘Hovyia in the Index 
nominum propriorum Pindart. 


Trinity College, Cambridge D. S. RoBertson 


SOPHOCLES, ANTIGONE 897-902 


€Motoa pévro Kapt’ év eAmiaw tpédu, 
didn pev Hew marpi, mpoagidAns b€ aoi, 
pirep, didn 5€ aol, xaolyvnrov Kapa. 
érei Oavovtas avtoxeip bpas eyw 
€Aovea Kaxdounoa xamitupBious 

xoas €bwxar viv d€, [ToAvverxes, 76 cov 
b€pas tepioréAAovga Todd” dpyupas. 


Reviewine The Life and Work of Sophocles, 
by Mr. F. J. H. Letters, in J7.H.S. (1956), 
p. 111, Mr. R. W. B. Burton writes : ‘He does 
well... to see in 899 a reference to Eteocles.’ 
Having just reread the Antigone and re- 
membering no such reference to Eteocles, 
I was surprised and turned again to the 
relevant passage. It still seemed to me to 
refer to Polyneices. I consulted Jebb: he 
says, ‘Polyneices is not meant here.’ I con- 
sulted my old university lecture-notes: they 
also took the reference as being to Eteocles. 
Thoroughly alarmed, I reread the passage 
again; and now I no longer think that the 
line refers to Polyneices: I am sure that it 
does. 

There seem to be three reasons for believ- 
ing that the line refers to Eteocles: (i) 
Polyneices is referred to in go2, and would 
not be mentioned twice; (ii) lines goo ff. 
appear to include all the persons referred to 
in lines 898-9, but obviously do not fit 
Polyneices; (iii) it is natural and desirable 
that Antigone should think of her other 
brother, Eteocles. 

The third argument may be dismissed 
first. Nowhere in the play has Antigone 
expressed any special affection for Eteocles ; 
and it is incredible that at this culminating 
point her appeal to a dead brother could be 
interpreted by an audience as referring to 
him. Far more likely is it that both she and 
they had forgotten all about him. When the 


THE fairy AT 


One of the most extraordinary feats of 
modern lexicography occurs in L.S.J.%, s.v. 
Bairn. The first meaning given to the word in 


audience heard the words xaolyvytov Kxdpa, 
they were not to know that the next line 
would contain words not suitable to Poly- 
neices, nor that he would be mentioned by 
name three lines later. They would there- 
fore apply it to Polyneices, the only brother 
with whom they and Antigone were con- 
cerned. If Sophocles expected his audience 
to go back in their minds and correct a first 
impression, that would be bad art indeed. In 
any case, he has already shown that Antigone 
could forget Eteocles ; for when Creon in 512 
asks her obxouv Guatpos yw Katavriov Oavwr; 
it is clear from her replies that she is a little 
taken aback, having never stopped to think 
what Eteocles might feel about her action. 

As for the first and second arguments, they 
cancel out. Polyneices is mentioned again in 
line go2 just because he is not included in the 
Gavovras byas of goo. In other words, Anti- 
gone in 899 has finished the list of those to 
whom her coming will be welcome, and in 
goo-2 is referring back to that same list. 
Those who think otherwise have failed to 
notice that they thereby make Antigone say 
nothing about her welcome from Polyneices, 
the very one which would be uppermost in 
her mind. The mention of Polyneices by 
name merely enhances the pathos. More- 
over, lines 23-25 "EreowAdéa pév, wis A€yovar, 

. €xpuie seem to prove that Antigone had 
not done for Eteocles what she had done for 
her parents, so that he cannot be included 
in the @avevras of goo. 

It might be asked why Sophocles did not 
eliminate any ambiguity. Presumably it 
never occurred to him to think that an 
audience could apply xaoiyvntrov capa to 
anyone but Polyneices. 


Northampton Grammar School D. B. Grecor 


MANTINEA 


this form as a feminine noun in -y (Doric 
Baira) is ‘shepherd's or peasant’s coat of 
skins’, and reference is made to passages in 
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Sophron, Herodotus, Theocritus, Herodas, 
and 1.G. v. 2. 268. 48, this inscription being 
dated to c. first century A.p. The second 
meaning is a ‘tent of skins’ ; for this reference 
is made to a fragment of Sophocles. Then 
another form of the word is given, Bairns, 
ov, 6, with another meaning—‘warmed hall’ 
~~and references to Inscr. Magn. 179. 12 and 
15 and 1.G. v. 2, 268. 48. The latter is now 
dated to the first century B.c. 

The double reference to 1.G. v. 2. 268 is a 
strange confusion. One word in this inscrip- 
tion is given two different forms, two dif- 
ferent genders, and two different meanings, 
and the inscription itself is assigned to two 
different dates. What is the truth of the 
matter ? 

The inscription contains a decree of the 
city of Antigonea—for thus Mantinea had 
been called since 221 B.c.: its original name 
was restored by Hadrian—and of the Roman 
negotiatores resident in the city, honouring 
Euphrosynos, a prominent citizen, and his 
wife, Epigone, for their manifold benefac- 
tions. A list of these benefactions is given: it 
includes mention of a number of buildings 
erected or restored at private expense, and 
among them a new market (yaxeAAos) with 
workshops and a beautiful exedra, which was 
in itself a glory to the city. Then follow the 
words mpoceunxiveto 8° avrois Kai Bairns | 
evypnaros améAavais yxysépiov KardoTnpa 
vikwlons ... (ll. 48-50)—‘and to these was 
added as an extension the serviceable ad- 


vantage of a Bairn which defeats the weather 
in winter’, 

A cursory glance at this passage, without 
any attempt to construe it, might leave the 
impression that Bairns was the nominative 
singular of a masculine noun in -ns, but 
vikwons and the general construction make 
it perfectly clear that the word is genitive 
singular of a feminine noun, fairy. (The re- 
ference to Inscr. Magn. 179. 12 and 15 under 
Bairns, ov, 6 must have been the result of an 
even more cursory glance: there the word is 
preceded on both occasions by the feminine 
article, and it is declined regularly as a 
feminine noun in -y.) The exact meaning of 
Bairn in this context cannot be stated for 
certain, but it must be a sort of covered 
building in the market-place, perhaps with 
special arrangements for heating, for use in 
the bad weather. In the inscription from 
Magnesia, belonging to the Flavian period 
or later, there is reference to the actual heat- 
ing of the fairy at private exper:*s by one of 
the agoranomoi.' 

The Mantinean inscription was discussed 
most ably by Wilamowitz,? who commented - 
on its content and significance and the 
floridity of its style. The date to which he 
assigned it was c. 10 B.C. to ¢. A.D. 10: this 
agrees well with the general social and 
economic situation in Arcadia at about that 
time, as interpreted by the present writer 
elsewhere. 


King’s College, London A. J. Gossace 


CICERO AND THE ‘LEX CAMPANA’ 


In a recent article in 7.R.S. xlvii (1957) 
15-20, Mr. J. P. V. D. Balsdon casts strong 
doubts on the claim made by Cicero in his 
final letter to Lentulus Spinther (Fam. i. 9. 8) 
that on 5 April 56 B.c. he had proposed the 
reconsideration of Caesar’s Lex Campana. 
Mr. Balsdon points out that there is no 
mention of any such proposal in the two 
letters written to Quintus Cicero (Q.F. ii. 1, 
ii. 6) about this time and argues that ‘where 
Cicero’s description of his own doings is 
concerned evidence from silence is very 
strong evidence indeed’. 

However, against this argument should be 
set two points. First, it is clear from Ait. 
iv. 5. 1, written in May 56, that Cicero had 
to produce some sort of written recantation 
that would serve as a personal guarantee. 
This implies that his recent conduct had 


' For the meaning of the word, cf. also 
Hermes, xxxv (1900), 540, n. 2. 
2 Hermes, xxxv (1900), 536 ff. (LX). 


constituted a dangerous attack on the 
Triumvirs, and tends to support Cicero’s 
claim to have threatened Caesar’s Lex Cam- 
pana. The second point bears directly on Mr. 
Balsdon’s ‘evidence from silence’. It is clear 
from Fam. i. 9. 9 that Cicero’s brother 
Quintus had given the’ Triumvirs some sort 
of pledge that Cicero would refrain from 
attacking them. His proposal for the recon- 
sideration of the Lex Campana would be the 
sort of action that would undoubtedly cause 
Quintus serious embarrassment, not to say 
difficulty or danger. This would be a most 
cogent reason for Cicero’s deliberately sup- 
pressing any mention of what he was doing 
in his letters to Quintus about this time. 

University of Birmingham T. A. Dorey 


’ B.S.A, xlix (1954), 56. The date is given 
in L.S.J.°, s.v. mpoopnxivew, as i B.C./A.D. i. 
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REVIEWS 


A PHILOLOGICAL GUIDE TO THE 
LANGUAGE OF SAPPHO AND ALCAEUS 


Eva-Maria Hamm: Grammatik zu Sappho und Alkatos. (Abh, der Deut- 
schen Akad. der Wiss. zu Berlin, 1951. 2.) Pp. 234. Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1957. Paper, DM. 44.50. 

Tuis is a work of very great labour and learning. The entire vocabulary of the 
remains of Sappho and Alcaeus is here most carefully examined and elaborately 
classified by an expert philologist. An abbreviation-list attesting the use of 
nineteen languages and a ‘Table of Contents recording nearly four hundred sub- 
divisions under three headings, Lautlehre, Stammbildung, Flexion, give the reader 
from the outset a true indication of the sphere of interest. I say, ‘the reader’, 
but this is essentially a work for reference, not for continuous reading. The 
following is a characteristic specimen : 

(p. 61, on u-Suffixes) ‘“‘Adjektive: dév <= ai. svadu, yAvnus (*5A-: lat. 
dulcis? Daneben erweitert yAvcepov*. Oxvv = ai. ASi-; méAvs* = ai. purti-, 
mit Fem. moAAav* (*moAv-Ad nach peydAa, danach md[A]Ao*, moAAwy*. 
dfv-répw scheint zur Wurzel *ak ‘scharf, spitz’ zu gehéren (zur Bildung s.a. 
W.-P. 1 31). Zu edpv-yopov® vel. ai. urti-; wAdru* ai. prthu-, Zu Bpoyéws 
(?) vel. aw. m’r’zu-fiti ‘Bpayvfeos’, weiter lat. brevis? Bapu[* = ai. gurit-, 
vel. lat. gravis. Oline sichere Ankniipfungsmoéglichkeit auferhalb des 
Griech, Adjynar{* (daneben dreimal Acyypdv), vgl. weiter Aya H., Atyée H.; 
Babv|* vgl. hom. BévOos, rdyus* (s. Bois. s.v.) und tpdyy|*, vgl. rérpnya H."! 

Few will read 150 pages of this kind for pleasure ; but all who work in this field 
may well refer to it over a period of years with profit. Clearly no proper assess- 
ment of its quality and value can be made except after long experience: but 
there is one thing which is not in doubt from the beginning-——-the pure philo- 
logical learning ; and first acq::aintance indicates that the assembly of evidence 
is complete, the classification lucid, and the judgement sober. 

It was natural to hope that this philological microscope would reveal much 
of interest to those primarily concerned with the textual criticism and inter- 
pretation of Lesbian poetry: in this I am so far almost wholly disappointed ; 
but I must emphasize that these matters lie definitely outside the scope of the 
book, and that closer acquaintance in the course of time may well prove re- 
warding in this respect also. 

The book suffers from one quite serious practical disadvantage. The publica- 
tion is dated ‘1957’, but on the last page appears the grim notice ‘das Manu- 
skript wurde 1952 abgeschlossen. Seither erschienene Literatur konnte nicht 
beriicksichtigt werden.’ One of the reasons for publishing Poetarum Leshiorum 
Fragmenta was to put an end to some of the hardships which Dr. Hamm had 
still to endure, among which was the difficulty of reference. Since 1927, when 
Lobel’s edition was completed, new fragments have been published in several 
different volumes of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri and in three or four other places ; 
in quite a number of examples, fragments of one and the same poem might 


* An asterisk following a word signifies that the word is quoted from a papyrus-text. 
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have to be looked for in several books. Dr. Hamm's solution of this problem is 
the one thing about her work which might seem exposed to criticism : ‘Zugrunde 
gelegt wurden die ‘Textausgaben von Lobel und Diehl. Die Zihlung der 
Fragmenta ist die der Ausgabe von Diehl.’ Now the text of Diehl is notoriously 
hospitable to offences against dialect and metre, and often reckless in its 
treatment of manuscript evidence ; it ought not to be used for a scholarly work 
such as this. Dr. Hamm has in fact constantly turned to P, Oxy. and Lobel's 
other editions for information about papyrus-readings : so it is hard to see why 
Diehl must be brought on to the scene at all, and particularly hard to under- 
stand why his text should be used for those poems which were already in 
Lobel’s editions of 1925 and 1927. Dr. Hamm is, as a rule (not quite always), 
careful to warn the reader when she is dealing with a word of uncertain 
pedigree ; but the use of Dichl’s text has involved the inclusion of such modern 
monsters as pata’, aluléau, dird, Apryvesra, katabrpeva, and such impossible 
readings as yAr[aivew|v (Alc. 130. 30), "Jaovias (Sappho gg (a) 12). 

The lack of a unified source of reference must have been felt especially in 
the making of the Index Verborum. It must have been a frightful task. I did it 
under the same conditions in 1948, so feel entitled to express both sympathy and 
admiration. This is an excellent index, very full and judicious, the product of 
much patient labour (there are 62 double-column pages of it), Of course it is 
inconvenient, having several different sources of reference; and Poet, Lesb. 
Fragmenta adds quite a number of words to it. In itself, however, it is a work of 
great accuracy and industry; qualities manifested also in the proof-reading. 
In conclusion I repeat that I shall feel much better qualified to express ap- 
preciation of the merits of this erudite Grammatik in a few years’ time; it is 
anything but an dyunopa es 76 rapaypiya. 

D. L. PAGE 


Trinity College, Cambridge 


OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI XXIV 


The Oxyrhynchus Papyrt: Part xxiv. Edited by E. Loser, C. H. Roserts, 
E. G. Turner, and J. W. B. Barns. Pp. xii-+-216; 16 plates. London: 
Egypt Exploration Society, 1957. Boards, £6. 

Tue contents are of exceptionally high value and interest; the standards 
maintained by the editors appear, as usual, unsurpassable. Surely these 
volumes represent one of the most distinguished achievements in the history 
of classical scholarship. 

Alcman fills nearly half the book, and on him this review will be concen- 
trated ; but I have read the rest also with the greatest admiration and interest, 
and call attention particularly to 2383 (with a surprising new version of 
Luke xxii. 61) ; 2398 (addition to Callim. fr. 260. 49 ff.) ; 2399 (anon., perhaps 
Duris, History of Sicily: lively narrative of hitherto unknown events, with 
model introduction by Turner; history is enriched by the resurrection of 
Diognetus the Whale) ; 2400 (an unusual type of text : subjects for declamation) ; 
2401 (Terence, Andria, ed. Roberts: an exceptionally long and interesting 
Latin text); 2402~3 (first papyri of Aristotle, Eth. Nic. and Categ.); 2406 
(ground-plan of a house, saec. ii: as Turner says, unfortunately not an archi- 
tect’s drawing but an unprofessional sketch}; and finally 2407-25, documents 
of the Roman and Byzantine periods, edited by Barns with wonderful skill and 
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learning (most of it out of my reach: but we can all appreciate the Minutes 
of a Public Meeting, 2407. \Vemesianus: ‘If my credit is good, it’s no thanks to 
you.’ Menelaus: ‘And no thanks to you, if mine is.’ Again, Menelaus: ‘Do not 
confuse the meeting.’-—Heron: ‘You are the one who is confusing everything’). 

Alcman, edited by Lobel, is represented certainly in five and perhaps in 
another two texts—two or three of poems, two or three of commentaries, and 
one of a lexicon. There are also 2392, a colophon (commentary on Alcman, 
Book iv, by one Dionysius); 2396, a label (book on Laconian dialect by 
Tryphon) ; and 2395, a lyrical text of unknown authorship. 

I say nothing here about 2388 (poetic text ; three dozen additions to our list 
of Aleman’s words) ; 2391 (commentary, prob. Alcman, but the gain is very 
slight) ; and 2393 (two little fragments from a lexicon). Most valuable are 
2387 (Alcman, poems), 2389 and 2390 (commentaries), 2394 and 2395 
(anonymous lyric). 

I. 2387 fr. 1' (supplements from L., text or notes) 

*OAljupmdbec epi we dpévac 
|e dowdae 
]wd" dxovca 
Jac dmoc 
]. .pa Kadov duriorcadv wéAoc 

].oe 

Unvov a|mo yAeddpwv cKedacet yAuKiv 
lc 5€ pe” dyer 7ed" aya” iwev 


] ecra Koplav ElavOav trwatw 


V.1, ° OAjuumddec is naturally taken to refer to the Muses’ : if so, Mécat would 
normally be expressed, and the general sense will be clear exiough: ‘Inspire me, 
Muses, with song; I wish to hear the voice of women singing’, e.g. Maca 
*Odvumiadec trepi pe dpévac | ivépur véac doddac | wiumAar’. iO¥]w 8’ axovcat | 
mrapbevniac drdc | mpdc aifépa Kaddv turoicay péAoc. But who is singing this? 
It is the poet, not the chorus-girl, who should invoke the Muses and express 
desire to hear women singing. Nobody (I hope) will believe that Aleman him- 
self is taking part: and indeed it is proved by v. 9 that the singer is a girl (I see 
no possibility of change of speaker in the four syllables of v. 6).? The chorus 
may be to some extent the mouthpiece of the poet (Pindaric choirs go far in this 
direction ; and cf. Aleman fr. 45 Bergk), but surely not to the extent of actually 
expressing desire to hear the song which they are about to sing? And in fact 
this girl is speaking not with the voice of Aleman, but for herself, in her own 
person (v. 9.—in v. 8 it looks very much as if she is saying ‘X is leading me to 
join the gathering (or contest ?)’, but I cannot imagine who might be meant by 
X). I do not understand the arrangements hqre: I do not believe that these 


' On the length of the column: fr. 3 
col. ii has 25 vv., breaking off wanting 5 wv. 
to complete a stanza; fr. 3 col. iii has 
beginnings of all g vv. of a stanza. Length 
of col. therefore probably 30 vv.—and this 
is curiously confirmed by the relation of fr. 
1+3 i to fr. 3 ii: 1+3 i would amount to 
60 vv., == 6 stanzas +6 verses, which leaves 
3 vv. of a stanza to be completed at the top 
of the following column: and that is exactly 
what happens at the top of 3 col. ii. The 
ends of the seventh and eleventh sfanzas (3 


ii 3, second hand ; 3 iii 9) are strangely marked 
by coronis, which usually marks end of poem. 
The poem consisted of at least 14 stanzas 
(126 vwv.). 

2 Is it possible that the coronides at the ends 
of str. 7 and 11 were meant to indicate 
change of speaker (or choir)? If so, the 
Alex. edd. may have been mistaken, as they 
certainly were in the Louvre-poem, schol. 
col. ii 14 (cf. col. ii 2), if that is what they 
meant there. 
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lines can be sung by the whole choir (they cannot say they ‘desire to hear them- 
selves singing’) ; but what is the alternative? That this opening is sung by some 
special performer as a solo? Or that ’OAvymddec does not, after all, refer to the 
Muses, but is the name of the choir?—Seip’ ir’ ’Odvpmaddec epi pe dpévac | 
apPorde véac aoddac | réprrer’. iweipw 5’ axovcar xrA,—even so the stanza (or at 
least vv. 3-5) seems incomprehensible except as a solo by somebody who is not 
one of the company kaAdv byrioicav péAoc. 

V. 6, the letter before o: is surely ¢ or €? V. 9, given the leftward extension in 
7, the suggested supplement év6a ja ]Accra will be at least one and more likely 
two letters too long; I see no choice but dye pd ]Aucra. 

II. Fr. 3 col. ii (supplements from L., text or notes). 


Aveipedet re mOcunr, TaKEpwrEpa 

& tavw Kai cavdtw moridépKeTat, 
‘ - 

ovdd€ Te payndiwc yAuK, Hva" 


Alclrupéroica 5€ py” ovdev ayetBerar 
|v mudedv” Exouca 5 

oa dre] ney. 

[| tue alyAdle|vroc acryp 

er / 

wpavae diaurerync 

og ” ae ae 

7) xpvcov Epvoc H amradolv pidlov 
ey 
|, &€Ba ravaoic mol ci] 10 
jopoc votia Kwipa xidplic 

émt mlapcevxay xairacw icde* 


Alcrupédoica Kara crpatov 
lpéAnua ddpwr 
(om. wv. 15-18) 
Ja (oup’ ai mw pe, ,ov diror 
Jeo'[]P¢ dmadGe ynpoc AdBor, 20 
alfa,  ijxérie kjvac yevoipav: 


vov 6’ [ Sa aida Pal @\vdpova 
(om. vv. 23-25) 

The similarity to the Louvre-poem is obvious. Astymeloisa is like Hagesi- 
chora, a leading person, performing special duties (v. 5), to be praised 
throughout one stanza after another. The amorous tone recalls that of the 
Louvre-poem, esp. col. iii 6 ff. The style has the same daintiness, the contents 
the same levity. There is no extant trace of myth: but 50 lines (at least) are 
wanting between fr. 1 and fr. 3 col. ii. The action begins at dawn, as in the 
Louvre-poem (my Alcman, p. 75). 

V. 3. Given yAux[ , Jjva and metre v[--]--, nothing but yAvejja xjva 
seems conceivable. Is something more than an accent interlinear? yAvxanva, 
sim., written for yAvxnaxnva, and correction suprascribed ? One possibility for 
the sense would be ‘Not at random is the lady sweet’, i.e. she does not smile 
on all alike. V. 4. Not written sacrv-, but we should allow for the effect of the 
digamma in 13 below. V. 5. aAAa (Lobel) ré]v. V. 7 = dere Wpave Siarrérerat, 
Lobel. dvat- in compounds is unique, except perhaps Pindar’s da8odv. One 
notices that the traditional word 8:(e)urer7jc would have served the same pur- 
pose here, allowing pave a less exotic construction. In either case the com- 
parison is to a ‘shooting-star’. V. 8. ypvcvov épvoc is an odd expression, much 
less natural than Sappho’s ypvcia avOeya. yidov is a brilliant supplement. Vv. 
10-12 are hard. The change of subject in 11 makes a heavy stop after zoct 


4598.1 Cc 
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inevitable; and then 11-12 presumably form a complete sentence or phrase 
(end of stanza). In 11, -«]oyoc seems certain; and since 10 ends zo[ct], not 
mo[civ], a consonant must start 11, e.g. KaAAckowoc. But in this context KaA- 
Aixopoc voria Kuvpa xdpic | [-] éxi mapcevuxay xairaucw cde, as a complete 
sentence, between two sentences of which Astymeloisa is subject, seems in- 
conceivable. Is it possible that the ‘unexplained ink’ over the last letter of 
mapcevikay is a correction, ¢ over av? The context would admit of KaAAlkojoc 
votia Kwipa xdpic, | qv, emi mapcekdc (=Actupedoicac) xatrauw cde. Vv. 
13 ff. Sense of 13-14 easy enough: e.g. 4 par AcrupéAouwa Kata crparov | 
Epxerat peAnpa Sdywe (crpatov = Aacv) ; the next 4 vv. yield nothing of interest 
except the silver vessel in 17. Vv. 19-21 ought to be but are not easy. diAou 
masc. pl. is difficult in the sentence and in the context; and the preceding 
word is inscrutable—the ‘foot of an upright with serif to left? which precedes 
ovdtAot resembles nothing but the iota seen in ¢.A-. The letter after we was surely 
c: but peceovdtAor is hopeless, though an interjection cioi didAoe might have 
been acceptable. Perhaps ¢:Aoz (then the scribe was at fault in the matter of 
accent; but so he surely was in 21, xnvac for «ijvac), ‘if she were to love me’. 
In 20 ff. the run seems to be ‘If she should take (my) soft hand, aia x’ éyaw 
ixéric Kyvac yevoimay, straightway would I become her suppliant. But, as it is 
(viv 5€), [she loves] a wise child, who has... .’ Or I suppose the context might 
have required Sa[p]v¥¢pova : [@] would indeed fill the space better ; but would it 
not have been [c] ? 

III. 2389. Fr. 1, scraps of lemmata on the Dioscuri. Fr. 3 combines (and 
adds to) frr. g and 74 Bergk; but there are difficulties in the detail.’ Frr. 6—7 
discuss the Louvre-poem: they are extremely diszppointing, giving us no help 
whatever. Fr. 6 i 1-5 contributes nothing useful, for whatever sense is extracted 
must first be put in by way of supplement. It looks as though Agido is being 
compared to the Colaxaean horse (Jac immoc KoAagkaioc | [| ] otrwe 4 
Ayia mpo| —beware of the division zpo|c); and if this writer agreed with 
Aristarchus, who apparently said that the Colaxaean was inferior to the Ibenian 
horse (i 7 ff.), we may infer that Agido was the subject of Sev]répa xara 7d 
eidoc in i 3. If so, the writer must have taken a 6€ devrépa 75” Ayidw 76 efdoc 
to mean ‘She, Agido, the second in beauty after’, 7e5a being taken adverbially : 
quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi; the sense must have been ‘She who is 
second in beauty after Agido’. It is clear—as it was already from the Louvre- 
scholia—that the ancient commentators were bewildered by this poem. The 
rest of the column discusses the home-land of the horses and of Aleman, with 
very slight benefit to us. Col. i 12 e.g. azo to]¥rou 5€ BovAer[ae cuuPadrAcw dri] 
Av-|[56¢ jv. The second column contributes nothing new to our understanding. 
Again the sense will depend on the supplements; but I think it likely that 
Hagesichora and Agido were here equated with the Peleiades, an opinion 
already familiar to us from the Louvre-scholia—and one which nobody can 
reconcile with the statement in Alcman’s text that these Peleiades ‘are fighting 
against us’. Col. ii 25 ff. add to the obscurities and seem to indicate some con- 
fusion in the commentator’s mind. 

Fr. 7 (6) confirms the reading re¢pec in Louvre col. iii 9, but is otherwise 


1 If the length of the line is given by will be about a dozen letters—much too 
supplying [-crwp te mwAwv wxewv] between short for the suggested cofa m[-yw-v 
xa] in v. 5 and Jéuarnpec in v. 6, the space xavOpwzorcw ai]doc-. 
between cioccn[ in v 3 and a]do- in v. 4 
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very obscure. There is a definite clue to the sense at one point only : ody dc viv 
#4) Tapou[cr< seems to be an explanation of od yap... Ayncydpa map’ adbret.— 
‘He does not mean that H. is not here (i.e. with the chorus)’. But how then did 
this writer explain what was meant? Did he take it like this, ‘Aleman means 
not that H. is not Aere, but that she is not there, at Aenesimbrota’s (and that is 
why ‘you will not go to Aen.’s and say, etc’.)’? If so, he was surely wrong ; col. 
iii 6-9, from Acradic to re(per, cannot possibly be fitted into such a framework. 
Still, I think he did take it thus, e.g. 7]va BAém[ | rac AJourac maph[évouc . . . GAX’ 
Ayn|ctxe|pa pe [rletp[e rovrectw epwre | mele]e. GAN” Ayncty[dpa pe Tetperr od | 
yap a] KaAAlodupoc Ayn[orxydpa rap’ adbrei- | oldy vic viv py mapou[cnc peta THY 
adMwv | rt] Aynexopac, adda [A€yew BovdAc]|rae dre eav ei[c] AlvycepBpdrac | 
EAJOnic, oddeuiav [roradrnv Svvycye | ed]petv wa[pO]évo[v, adda povn Aynctyd|pa 
cle reip[ev.... The result (if any) is that the ancients seem as bewildered as we 
are. I am very dissatisfied with the usual modern interpretation (‘For is not H. 
here ?’—what is the point of such a rhetorical question ?) ; but cannot improve 
on it. It may be worth considering whether Aleman intended aAAd ili g to 
respond to ov... daceic ili 5: ‘When you go to Aen.’s, what you will say is, not 
“let Astaphis be mine”, etc., but ‘‘Hagesichora oppresses me’’.’ (For teipew == 
oppress (with love), cf. Ar. Peace 989 cod tpvydpeba, “worn out (with love) for 
you’). But od yap... map’ adrei would still have to be taken in the modern way. 

Fr. 7 (a) iand 8 refer to the Louvre-poem but offer no information. Fr. 7 (a) 
ii 2 rado_[ appears to be a lemma: if so, not from a part of this poem known to 
us. Fr. 9 i 14 contributes dypeioc for dypouxoc in fr. 24 Bergk. Fr. 35 offers 
numerous tantalizing glimpses. 

IV. 2390, commentary on Alcman (and apparently also on an Ionic text, 
fr. 50). Very little gain,’ except from fr. 2, which is of great interest. Col. ti 
I-12: 7 wew|erac? g dioicerc adrov = surpass (LSJ, s.v. ii. 8)? 13-22 lemma: 
viv 8” lopec TH Saipovoc—ma[ Sav] apicrav, comment '* Aewrvyidac |'5 Aaxe- 
Satpoviwy BactAevc: adnAov Se |'° [c. 11 letters] Ovyarny 7 TysactpBpore |'7 [c. 12] 
a twoc: dvav 5’ €orxev (this word doubtful) |!® [c. 12, allowing for leftward 
extension of lemma] za:di EavOade TToAvddspw[] |'9 [c. 12] Aewruyida vide éore 
tod |?° Aaxedaipoviwy BaciA€we: rob 8’ Evpuxpa-|*' [rovc, . .,, [ToAvd]wpoc Kai 
TipaciuBpora |?* Pvydrnp. Lobel’s notes make it clear just how difficult this is. 
I suggest a few points: (a) 14-15 proves that Aleman referred to Leotychidas 
(presumably Aarvy-). (6) 19 proves that the person said in 18 to resemble the 
maic avOdc was a son of Leotychidas : the only son known to us is Hippocratidas, 
and it happens that this name perfectly suits both gaps, |'* [‘Immoxpatidac 
madi EavOde TToAvbeiper- |'9 [‘Iamoxparidac] Aewr. vide «rd. (c) The occurrence 
of these three names, Polydoros, Eurycrates, and Leotychidas, proves that we 
are dealing with the Spartan royal houses—but the names cannot all be readily 
identified with the kings. Polydoros and his son Eurycrates are Agiads of the 
14th and 15th generation after Heracles, Leotychidas is a Eurypontid of the 
16th generation. In our text, Polydoros was almost certainly said to be son of 
Eurycrates, not father (there is not room for za77p in the gap; and abbrevia- 
tion is very improbable) ; and za:di £avOde was probably followed by gen. 
TToAvicipw not dat. -depux (‘child’ suggests father’s name to follow; if it were 
the dative, there would of course be no question of identifying this zaic 

? In fr. 50, the position of (b) to the right of — emecre[avto, two lines below—two con- 


(c), suggested by the join aye|povcene, may _ nexions, and no clashes, in six lines. 
be confirmed by another join, xpyrnpac | 
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IToAvSwpoc with the Spartan king of a couple of generations before Leotychi- 
das). (d) If, as appears, we have in the zaic £av66c of 18 a son of Polydoros who 
is son of Eurycrates, then the ‘son of Leotychidas’ in 1g is being compared to 
someone of his own generation :— 

AGIAD EURYPONTID 


| 
From Heracles, 14th King Polydoros 


| 


From Heracles, 15th King Eurycrates 


16th King Anaxandros Polydoros Timasimbrota Leotychidas 


| | 


maic EavOoce < - —> Aewr. vide 


It may seem odd that a Eurypontid’s son should be said to resemble in growth 
or nature an Agiad’s son; but it is not difficult to think of suitable contexts, 
and it seems clear enough that that is what was actually said, whatever the 
detail of the stemmata. In general, it looks as if Aleman named two children 
of King Eurycrates (Polydoros and Timasimbrota) elsewhere unrecorded. If 
the historians ignored him as a source, a parallel is found at once in the 


Col. ii 23-end: cé (or vei, or whatever the form was) M@]ca Atccopat m[ avr] av 
palducra: [rac Molvcac imep [ ] atpoc | ric t[av Ilira]v<a>ridwy (<a> 
suprascript? see ed. pr.) dvAlic: d6 5€ xJopdc (€crt) | Avpalwar, dv wd]rpa 
Avpal[vec: év Sjé rav|rye rie cnd[ ie AAlKpav duc[wdoy(ez): €]xOy|copeba de [ra 
SJoxodvra 7[ piv plera tac | rHv AowrG[v mei]pac ( ? ‘following the attempts of the 
rest of the commentators’). jc [yév] Movca[c] | @vyardépac we Mipvepy[oc 
_|rac éye|[veaddynce. ... 

Col. iii. Aleman described thus the origin of the world: in the beginning, 
confused unshaped matter; then came Thetis, the disposer, artificer of the 
ordered world ; then came Poros, the way of contriving ; and then, after Poros 
had run his course, came TJecmor, the limit or boundary or end. It is then 
explained that Poros and Tecmor were properly aspects of the activity of 
Thetis—the beginning and the end of her demiurgy: as the bronze-worker to 
the unworked bronze, so was Thetis to the undifferentiated matter; she em- 
ployed Poros, contrivance, to set things on the way of differentiation (Poros is 
interpreted as a sort of Aristotelian formal cause) ; and Tecmor, to bring things 
to their final shape, the desired limit in each case. Poros was called zpécyvc— 
so in the Louvre-poem he was ‘eldest of the gods’ ; of Aisa, coupled with Poros 
there, we find no mention here, nor is there place or scope for her; but one 
should not expect Aleman to be consistent from poem to poem and from year 
to year in his cosmogonical allusions—in our text, Poros is obviously not 
‘older’ than Thetis. In iii 21 we come to a lemma, xai tpirov cxdroc, where it is 
explained that Darkness makes a ‘third’ with Poros and Tecmor—a most 
improbable association; and the commentator gives himself away at once, 
quoting what is clearly the same lemma in its fuller context, dudp re Kai 
ceAdva Kai tpitov cxoéroc, Which shows that ‘third’ merely joined Darkness to 
the congenial company of Moonlight and Daylight. Darkness had nothing to 
do with Poros and Tecmor (at least so far as this adjective ‘third’ is concerned), 
and our commentator had no right to lift it out of its context into a cosmo- 
gonical association with Poros and Tecmor. 
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This is a new and very strange cosmogony ; and it will be prudent to reflect 
as follows: (a) for the critical passage, col. iii 1-20, we have ao text (except the 
unhelpful exderw7{ in iii 3), only our commentator’s opinions about a text 
vnknown to us. (6) There was already reason to believe that in respect of 
mythology and cosmogony Alcman was the spokesman of eccentric provincial 
Laconian lore (my Aleman, p. 44), unfamiliar and to some extent incompre- 
hensible to the Alexandrians. Here the commentator himself avows that he is 
giving personal opinions about a disputed passage (ii 26-28). (c) He seems to 
be seriously at fault in the one place where we have some evidence for judge- 
ment (iii 21 ff.). We ought therefore to regard this column as the statement of 
a particular interpretation put upon Alcman’s words, not of opinions expressed 
by Alcman himself; his real meaning may well have been very different from 
its representation here. We may be sure enough that he spoke of Thetis, poros 
and tecmor (how far he personified these two, we do not know) in relation to the 
differentiation of the world-stuff. That, it seems to me, is almost all we learn 
about Alcman’s discourse. A few details: iii 3 f. é« 5€ 7H [T[opw Téxpywp- ro 
Té|kuwp éyévero tl de TTopax axddAovfov, sim.; 6 TIépov amo rijc mopi[polu 
[wavrwy apyjc, sim. (cf. 14 adpoc olov apyy); 16-17 dpx7 Kai réAo[c tadrja 
(sc. IT. and T.) mavrwv éyévero. 

V. 2394. Author uncertain. Doric is indicated by the accents in fr. 1 (6) ii 13 
jica[v and 1 (a) 4 7Aovciac nom. pl.; consistent therewith are the a in 1 (a) it 
6]udAcac, and one or two other things, 1 (a) ii 2, presumably ai, 2 (a) 4 mép. 
Alcman is indicated, I believe, only by ¢ for @ in a single place, 2 (a) 8 |cene.[, cf. 
marg. inf. schol. w]apcevecxac: on the other hand 2 (4) 1 | ae (cf. 3. 1 JéAad[) 
indicates inconsistency, and it is possible that the schol. was concerned with 
this very point—indeed there seems to have been considerable correction 
aimed at restoring non-Alcmanic forms: 1 (a) ii 3 éy#v apparently corrected to 
ey (eyw-v(-)d[); 2 (c) 5 pup, sscr. od, 6. 2] .w, sscr. ov, 2 (c) 7, another sscr. 
ov. Accus. plural in -dc hardly helps: it is marked for a true short in 6]udAtKdc ; 
for -ac which is in fact long by position if not by nature in m]Aeidc p-; in one 
unhelpful place, 4. 2 Jac[; and we are left to consider 2 (c) 6, iré [, where 
L.’s note says ‘apparently iréa[c’—all that survives of the a is ‘the start of a 
stroke ascending to right, in the interlinear space above it two dots, one above 
the other’. ‘Liiere are reasons for doubting whether tréac was intended here 
(see L.’s note): if it was, we do not know whether metre required a long or 
a short termination. 

Against Alcan I should reckon: (a) the relatively numerous corrections of 
Alcmanic forms ; (6) if, as seems most probable, initial digamma was inopera- 
tive in 2 (b) 6, tré-, this would be a heavy argument against the ascription, for 
such an omission would be not only unique in Alcman’s verse (my Alcman, 
pp. 104 ff.) but also in conflict with the poet’s own pronunciation (and spelling) 
at the time. 

In short, nothing connects this text with Alcman except a single ¢ for @, and 
that in a word which we should not have expected to find in Aleman (he has 
mapcévoc, Tapcevuxd: mapHevickn occurs only in Arcadius (Herodian)) ; on the 
other hand there are definite indications that the dialect was not Alcman’s, 
and that the corrector was at pains to prevent it being taken as Alcman’s. 

The suggested combination of 2 (a) 2-4 with (c) 4-6 is tempting: it would 
mean that these lines extended a long way farther to the right than (a) 7, 9, 
and 12 (v. 4 at least 18 letters farther than v. g) ; but that may have been so. 
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VI. 2395. Anonymous lyric; fr. i 6-14 yield connected sense: ‘[The father] 
said ‘‘I am grieved at heart. . . for of his own motion (adréparov adverbial : 
“‘uninvited’) [he came] to the beauteous feast, that Centaur whose lair is in the 
hills. .. . And he asks me for my daughter . . . desiring to carry her as bride to 
Malea. But to me [his word was unwelcome]; and since | would not, he 
[threatened] me more harshly.” ...’ Despite the accent on zaiéa, this is surely 
the choral lyric dialect : why not Bacchylides (‘cf. Bacch. fr. 44’, Lloyd-Jones) ? 
Metre generally dactylic, perhaps not divided as we should; e.g. 6 ff. €Jeure 
d€ rodTo m[ arp Bapéa crevaywr: | d]youat Gupov Cap[evet wepi Avrat: | a]droparov 
tlou Oeccadiaber] epavvay | emi d[aira podwv] Cpixoirac | Kevravp[oc aracbada 
Bale]: | aire? d€ He maid’ at|aAdav] €béAwy ayecbar | mpoc Madéav- €pot 5” [azo- 
Ovpua pnderar}: || déxovre 5€ muxpdre[ pov karameret |... | “dAAd c’ ey[W.. 2” 

VII. Dialect. In general we are confirmed in our belief that Alcman wrote 
Laconian with sporadic Epicisms (toyec subj.; xaAov; long datives yairaccw, 
dopocce ; cf. 2391. 21 (6) 7 reAvneitwv, but this is not necessarily Aleman). Our 
stock of evidence, compiled mainly from the Louvre-poem, is considerably 
increased : participles in -o.ca; ¢ for @ (not in all conditions: e.g. 2387. 10. 5, 
]@ov[ may be, e.g., fav ]66v, in which @ is retained, cf. 2387. 19) ; initial digamma 
nowhere inoperative (94. 2 (c) 6 is enigmatic) ; no short before mute +-liquid ; 
prepositions 7eda, mori, mdp (mapa in the anonymous 2394. 1 ii (6) 7, a variety 
already in the quotations of Aleman), xara (before crp-); verbs dari, dure, 
érappbev, iwev, future third person contracted, cxedacei, but first person un- 
contracted, twafw (not unwelcome to me, Aleman, p. 125); forms yAeddpwr, 
mpecyuc, and numerous other features, xe, éywv, yAvKna, al. New information is 
scanty: <d for J (icder: of course Aleman himself did not spell it thus); ]z’ 


irmw(v), not |” immw(v). Unexplained phenomena: w hy avAedva but xpvcvov, 
turnocav? Why peiov (as in a quotation), not pyov? caAmé, a new spelling. 
What is -8ac’ ?—perhaps from a verb in -aw (see ed. pr.). Finally, the question 


whether Aeolic forms occur: (a) 2387. 3 ii 17 apyupw, for -ida: said by the 
ancient grammarians to be Aeolic (cf. the accent here), and I do not doubt 
it; but is there any reason why it should not have been old Laconian too? (6) 
2389. 4 ii 10 (€)yévvaro (in a lemma: corrected from éyew- or éynv-), for Doric 
éyjvaro (Ibycus): there is no means of telling what Alcman intended by 
eyevato; cf. «Aewa (for «Anva?) in the Louvre-poem. (c) 2394. 1 i (a) 1 (not 
certainly by Alcman), text ]wadccdc, margin dvvpadcx(ac) Nu( ): I suppose 
this to mean that 6]jdAcxac was in the text, and Ni- (a commentator on the 
Lesbians, see ed. pr.) desired to read it with a (Lesbian) v, dudAccac; I see no 
reason to gratify him. In summary, the case for the influence of Aeolic poetry 
on Alcman is not substantially advanced. The ancients, misled chiefly by 
-owa and <4, held that Aleman cuveydc aloAifer: this at any rate we know to be 
false ; and we now have some reason to suspect that the very rare and isolated 
traces of Aeolic may owe their present shapes to the theories of such as Ni-. 

In the Index no. i, aAAozp{ is 88, not 68; Kapyn[ has no right to its capital. 
I do not know why certain words have been omitted (from Alcman, 87. 1 8 
dye; 87. 18 4 dure; 87. 23 3 stupdc; 88. 3 4 iSuev; QO. 49 il 4 yapuc; QI. 4 4 
guAév; among others). It would have been helpful to include many more 
words (from the poetic texts) which are or may be incomplete (]Sopocw[, 
cox [, avrov[, peyal, dpy[, xep[, Sucu[, among others) ; and also such interest- 
ing suggestions as Lobel’s {]xéruc 87. 3 ii 21, Kpioc and ITé€pcnec in go. 49 i 
1-2, xvdacd- 90. 30. 2, tAloxduore 88. 5. 5, among others; numerous equally 
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conjectural words are in fact included (e.g. 94. 1 (5) ii 6 dvaywp[ (for which 
read -yw[p-). 

Trinity College, Cambridge D. L. PAGE 


THE AGAMEMNON 


(1) J. D. Denniston and Denys Pace: Aeschyius, Agamemnon. Pp. 
xxxix-+ 240. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957. Cloth, 215. net. 

(2) EpuARD FRAENKEL: Der Agamemnon des Aeschylus. Pp. 38. Ziir:ch: 
Artemis-Verlag, 1957. Paper, 3.80 Sw. fr. 

(1) THERE has long been an acute need for a new edition of the Agamemnon 
suitable for undergraduates and (so far as the ends are compatible) for sixth- 
form boys and girls. Denniston began to prepare such an edition and had 
drafted a commentary, which he intended to revise on the appearance of 
Fraenkel’s magnum opus. After Denniston’s death Professor Page was entrusted 
with the completion of his work. It was no easy task ; and, though we may regret 
that, as he has performed it, we cannot know what view Denniston himself 
took on any particular issue, one can readily believe that the intervention of 
Fraenkel’s edition made it impracticable to distinguish Denniston’s contribu- 
tions. As it is, we are bound to regard the commentary (like the text and intro- 
duction) as representing, essentially, Page’s views. 

There was another difficulty. No eminent scholar—least of all the first editor 
after Fraenkel—could be expected to commit himself on the many complex and 
controversial issues of this play without arguing his case. Yet the edition is on a 
moderate scale and designed for undergraduates. Compromise was inevitable ; 
and it has in the main been skilfully conducted. It is right that the under- 
graduate should realize the complexity of the issues; and they are often pre- 
sented to him here with brilliant lucidity and pungent brevity. Many of the 
general interpretative comments (e.g. that on the Cassandra scene, 1072- 
1330) are admirably designed for their purpose. If, however, in some cases 
evidence or argument had been unloaded into a separate article (e.g. the list 
of passages on p. 172 or the excessively long note on 1144 ff.), room might have 
been found for additional elementary help to be given in other places. But if the 
undergraduate may occasionally sigh that he is given too much and too little, 
his teachers will be constantly interested, stimulated, challenged, and even on 
occasions provoked. 

The text is a blend of caution and boldness—caution, in that Page (like 
Fraenkel, though often in different places) uses the obelus freely ; boldness, in 
that he has printed more conjectures of his own than most recent editors (at 
48, 106, 118-20, 145, 913, 1145-6, 1181, 1225, 1289, 1658). Other suggestions 
are made in the commentary (469, 483, 1057). It is not easy at this time of day 
to improve the text of the play, and one would not bet heavily on many of 
these readings finding general acceptance: I hope that at 106 (yoda 8’ 
aAxdav) will not. Page prints Beattie’s azoAe(Bwv at 69, Lobel’s «av at 1341, and 
(in the apparatus) Lloyd-Jones’s brilliant ya#et at 1392. One of the most 
interesting features of the text is the attribution, with the manuscripts but 
against recent editors, of 489-500 to Clytemnestra; the argument for this 
turns out to be surprisingly strong and, if it is right, the implications as to her 
presence on the stage are important. 
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The interest of the commentary never flags, and its attraction is even en- 
hanced by the ‘disagreeably dogmatic-looking brevity’ (p. iv): those who 
enjoy Page’s trenchant controversy so much when they agree with him have 
no right to complain of it when they disagree. He can cut through a long argu- 
ment with common sense. Sometimes his very penchant for clarity makes him 
appear rather out of sympathy with his author, and a note of distress is heard 
at some feature of Aeschylean style. The next moment he will make amends 
with an illuminating piece of exegesis. The numerous familiar cruces of the 
play bear such a load of controversial history that it would be difficult to dis- 
cuss Page’s views without a lengthy disquisition. So I confine myself here to a 
few points which admit of brevity, and make the same apology as he does for 
the appearance of dogmatism. 

17: ‘Incising a cure’, The Watchman should not be made (?peasant 
humour) to compare his singing to a surgical operation (which is not an 
‘antidote’). 38-39: ‘I have no recollection of hinting at anything at all.’ Why 
the last six words? 176 f. : rv may be right, but the dismissal of 7 as ‘meaning- 
less’ is too cavalier : Hermann, Wilamowitz, and Fraenkel have not found it so. 
186: This, like the following line, seems pointless, unless it anticipates the 
instruction to sacrifice Iphigenia, which it may well do, since 184-217 are 
essentially a single statement: Stanley’s 767’ (205), which Page regards as ‘a 
likely conjecture’, is resumptive of 767’ (184). 255 ff.: These lines must surely 
refer to Clytemnestra: the words are intended for her ears as she approaches— 
from the palace or (on Page’s tenable view that she is present from 83 onward) 
from the altar. 381 ff.: But who would dream of thinking that wealth could 
be a defence against excess? 385: ‘It is unusual to speak of Peitho in these 
terms.’ It is a deliberate paradox (found also at Thuc. iii. 36. 6). The relevance 
to Paris’ crime has been explained by Headlam, Praelections, pp. 117 ff. There 
is no question of ‘talking’.' 727 ff.: There is no reason to suppose that any 
human beings are killed in the fable, but the language is suggestive of the 
application. 926 f.: The linguistic objections to the Blass-Headlam-—Fraenkel 
interpretation do not seemvery cogent. xAndwy is not so much ‘name’ as ‘sound’—- 
how the words sound when spoken, for Agamemnon is sensitive to public 
opinion ; re Kai in contrast (with ywpis) seems adequately supported by E. Alc. 
528 and other passages cited by Fraenkel. 1126-8: Surely the real difficulty is 
that an adverbial expression belonging to the participle is separated from it by 
part of an adverbial expression belonging to the main verb. Thus of the 
parallels cited only S. Ajax 723 f. is really close,? and that lacks the peculiar 
awkwardness that both expressions are in the dative. 1207: véuw codd. “There 
could be no question of Apollo marrying Cassandra.’ No, but Pindar, Pyth. 9, 
shows that there were ways and ways. 1448-51: ‘A remarkable quantity of 
irrelevant detail.’ But natural and rather touching: Page is too harsh. 1489- 
96: ‘Roused from their brooding . . . whatever the theological implications 
may be... .’ Say rather, they turn away, baffled, to lament Agamemnon. (But 
Page has little sympathy with theologians!) 1495-6: Clytemnestra’s following 
remark surely requires some specific reference to her by the Chorus; €« yepos 
is weak and (as Fraenkel shows) lacks the point of é« yeipds at S. Ajax 27. 1609 : 
dvoBovdias. ‘Wicked plan.’ A slip surely, for Aegisthus is speaking. 1650-3: 

1 The reifi-Bia antithesis is of primary 2 Even there, the force of mpocw8ev may 
importance in the interpretation of the be distributed between oreiyovra and 
trilogy and of Aeschylean thought in general. pafovres. 
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The Chorus do not wear swords: agreed. But could they be addressed by their 
leader as Aoyayoi, when there are real Aoyayoi present? Verrall’s captain is at 
any rate one way of solving this dilemma. 1672-3: on @Ojoopev ... . Kadds 
a reference to Page on E. Med. 926 would have been helpful. 

Through the Introduction a fresh breeze blows: each reader will decide for 
himself whether it blows the essential Aeschylus right out of the play—and of 
the trilogy (about which indeed Page night say more than he does). In the 
religious conceptions of Aeschylus he finds ‘much that is crude, and much that 
is confused’. For instance: ‘it is the will of Zeus that Troy shall be taken .. . 
but also that anybody responsible for many deaths . . . shall be severely 
punished’. How can this be justified (so Page, with a Verrallian echo) ‘by any 
reasoning acceptable to man’? I cannot help suspecting that his real quarrel 
may be not so much with Aeschylus’ theology as with the world in which we 
live. For it seems to be 2 fact that . iolent acts of justice tend to produce violent 
sequels. What a modern rationalist may see as a harsh natural law presents 
itself to the Greek (and for that matter to any theist) in terms of divine govern- 
ment. It is an aspect of the ‘problem of evil’, of which the reason of man has 
long tried to give an acceptable account. Some of us will continue to believe 
that Aeschylus envisaged it more clearly and wrestled with it more honestly 
than many who hold high rank among philosophers and theologians. At any 
rate it is unkind, when an author has stated his fundamental problem in a 
series of dilemmas and antinomies, to accuse him of muddled thought. 

What Aeschylus has done is to work out, dramatically, the implications of 
talio as a mode of justice, upon the human and the divine levels. When Page, in 
order to prove that Agamemnon had no real liberty of choice at Aulis (a 
dubious hypothesis), states that ‘Zeus himself had commanded Agamemnon 
to sail to Troy’ (p. xv), he seems to be confounding historical narrative (40 ff.) 
and religious interpretation (60 ff.)' and so obscuring a fundamental Aeschy- 
lean point, which is that human beings—Clytemnestra no less than Agamem- 
non—as they pursue their own grievances, are ministering to the retributive 
justice of Zeus, are acting as Erinyes. But it may be that Page finds the whole 
conception of Erinyes a sign of crudity in Aeschylean thought. I would say 
rather, of crudity in the nature of things—the cruder the truer. 

However, it is quite impossible within the limits of a brief review to do justice 
to these subjects. I hope I have not seriously misunderstood Professor Page at 
any point. By maintaining, with close and forceful argument, views which run 
counter to prevailing estimates of Aeschylus as a religious thinker, he compels 
us all to re-examine our assumptions. For undergraduates to read his Introduc- 
tion together with, say, Professor Kitto’s chapters on the Oresteia in Form and 
Meaning in Drama should be an experience of great educational value. But they 
must read Kitto too! 


(2) Professor Fraenkel’s commentary on the Agamemnon is doubtless con- 
sulted by many whe do not read it froin beginning to end. The German lecture 
which has recently been published, though it contains little or nothing not to 
be found in the commentary, will therefore be welcomed as giving the main 
lines of his interpretation of the play in a form which is edovvorrov. It is written 


' The specific command of 2 godisaturn reserves for the Choephori—and for a crime 
of the theological screw which Aeschylus that needed it. 
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with grace and charm, for no one in our time has more successfully doubled 
the roles of Chalcenterus and Chrysostom. 


King’s College, London R. P. WINNINGTON-INGRAM 


THE BUDE GREEK ANTHOLOGY 

Anthologie Grecque. Tome vii. Texte établi par Prerre WALTz et traduit 
par Guy Soury. (Collection Budé.) Pp. Ixvii-+288. Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1957. Paper, 1,500 fr. 
In the thirty years which have elapsed since the first volume of the Budé 
Anthology was published we have learnt what to expect of it— a long preface 
showing a remarkable command of the relevant literature, industry in collect- 
ing facts, and a clear statement (if seldom a solution) of the problems; a text 
of which the most obvious fault was that it provided too ready an asylum for 
the emendations of A. M. Desrousseaux; an apparatus extracted from Stadt- 
miiller’s and much more lucid, though less informative, than his; a translation 
which naturally did not always command assent; and notes somewhat sparse 
but usually helpful. Except that in vols. 4-6 the translation was in part by 
other hands, the first six volumes were by P. Waltz, who died in 1945 leaving 
however preface, text, and apparatus for the whole of Bk. ix, a translation for 
the end of the book, and some notes for its middle. The new volume, which 
contains ix. 1-358, therefore presents the mixture much as before except that 
the translations are by G. Soury and the notes by the editor, A. Dain, assisted 
by C. Astruc. The change is not for the better, and he who reads pencil in 
hand will probably find his margins more scored in this volume than in its 
predecessors. 

In the translation there are a good many places where the rendering seems 
wrong (e.g. 13 axpoBdrec “cheminait la téte haut’, 81 dvoHavéa “qui ne mourut 
pas sans peine’, 290 mrvaas ‘déja ruisselant’), and many where it is evidently 
and inexcusably so (e.g. 141 KAcotn ‘lit’, 249 avadevdpada ‘vignoble’, 287 évi 
dapacr ‘sur le toit’). The commentary contains a good deal of useful informa- 
tion, but it might sometimes contain more (e.g. mythology on 253, 281, 357, 
and a reference to Haberlin’s proposed identification of ‘Besantinus’ on 118), 
and might often contain less. On 139 difvya yaAxov (‘sans doute des cymbales’"— 
though castanets seem more likely) we hear that ancient cymbals were made 
of bronze, not copper; on 232 that geometric vase-fragments have been found 
at Adria; on 117 the authors themselves say that their note is irrelevant, and 
they should have remembered the first words of their first note, which complain 
of commentators who feel obliged to say something where there is nothing to 
explain. We could also have spared several emendations by Desrousseaux 
culled from his pupils’ notebooks.' The notes are sometimes careless too: 
180-3 are not anonymous but by Palladas, Artemisium (296) is not south of 
Euboea, and of the nine poetesses mentioned in 26, who include Moero, Anyte, 
Erinna. Corinna, and Nossis, we are told that ‘seule Sappho nous est connue’, 


' e.g. 60 avpBod’ dy. The speaker is the — paratus to 240. 5 should perhaps be credited 
Pharos, and the words are to mean ‘envoie — to the compositor for I can neither scan nor 
des signes 4 tous les vents’.... The emenda- construe it. 
tion ascribed to Desrousseaux in the ap- 
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though even in this volume we encounter Anyte and Nossis, and the note on 
190 provides information about Erinna. 

Besides facts, true and relevant or otherwise, we encounter a good deal of 
fancy. A bad example is 179, where Leonidas asks tov “Epwra ris €€ecev éx 
AiBavwrod ; and writes a simple quatrain on a figure made of a material used 
for the same purpose at Sulla’s funeral (Plut. Sull. 38). Despite the verb, the 
note assures us that the subject is ‘sans doute un tableau’ and loses itself in 
speculation on the possible use of frankincense in encaustic painting. (In this, 
as in previous volumes, the words ‘sans doute’ should warn the reader, as 
a yellow signal warns the engine-driver, to reduce speed and proceed with 
caution.) Other flights of fancy, if not usually convincing, may be justified by 
the obscurity of many of the epigrams. Of 37 we hear that it is ‘trés obscure’, 
of 247 that it is ‘difficilement compréhensible’; and on the last, as again on 
281, we are told that we must ‘imaginer quelque chose’. It is therefore with 
some astonishment that the reader, still reeling from his collision with 320 and 
336, learns that 340 is the only piece in the volume ‘qui n’offre pas de sens 
obvie’. 

It will appear from what I have said that I do not think this a very good book, 
but the Budé Anthology, whatever its faults, is an edition which any serious 
student of the Anthology must consult and may wish to acquire. To judge from 
the price of this instalment he will need some means to do so, and he will 
certainly need patience. Vol. 3 (A.P. vi) is apparently still in print; the rest is 
‘reprinting’, and vol. 4 (published in 1938 and containing A.P. vii. 1-363) has 
been so for the seven or eight years at least during which I have been vainly 
trying to find a copy new or old.' When the Association has achieved the rest 
of Bk. ix they might well consider reprinting the earlier volumes before ad- 
vancing farther. 

A. 8S. F. GOW 


Trintty College, Cambridge 


SOCRATES 


AnTON HERMANN Curoust: Socrates, Man and Myth. The two Socratic 
Apologies of Xenophon. Pp. xiv+-336. London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1957. Cloth, 32s. net. 


For nearly a generation after 1911 British scholarship was occupied in dis- 
cussing the thesis of Burnet and Taylor according to which we should accept 
as broadly historical the picture of Socrates presented by Plato. The controversy 
ended with general agreement that the thesis was mistaken but with a feeling 
that none the less more could be learnt about Socrates from Plato than from 
any other source. This was associated with something like a refusal to spend 
time on the study of the non-Platonic material. In 1933 Hackforth’s The 
Composition of Plato’s Apology pointed the way to a different approach by attempt- 
ing to see the Apology of Plato alongside other writings in defence of Socrates 
but it attracted little notice. At the same time (apparently unknown to Hack- 
forth who makes no reference to him) J. Humbert in an article ‘Le Pamphlet de 
Polycrates et le Gorgias de Platon’ in Revue de Philologie, v (1931), 20 ff., by 
a fresh study of Libanius’ Apologia Socratis, was able to reconstruct more fully 


1 If this should meet the eye of anybody willing to dispose of one I should be grateful if 
he would communicate with me. 
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than before the Karnyopia Lwxparovs of Polycrates published after 394 B.c., 
and it became clear that this document was of prime importance for the 
understanding of the writings about Socrates in the generation after his death. 
In 1946 Gigon wrote his Sokrates, sein Bild in Dichtung und Geschichte, to be fol- 
lowed by two volumes of commentary on the Memorabilia, where he argued 
that both for Plato and for Xenophon Socrates is simply a literary figure and 
that we learn from them virtually nothing about the historical Socrates. As far 
as concerns Xenophon this had been argued long before by K. Joél, Der echte 
und der xenophontische Sokrates (1892-1901), and his Geschichte der antiken Philosophie 
(vol. i, 1921). Itis the approach of Gigon and Joél that is taken up and developed 
by the present author, who is a Professor of Law in the University of Notre 
Dame, Indiana. 

He supposes that the Apology of Plato, though written after 393/2 and so 
after the publication of the Karnyopia of Polycrates, in fact ignores its contents 
and concerns itself with events which occurred during the official trial in 399, 
though it probably deviates considerably from the historical proceedings. But 
all other contemporary apologies, including the two extant Xenophontine 
treatments, the Apology and the so-called Schutzschrift at the beginning of the 
Memorabilia, take issue rather with the anti-Socratic writings of the years after 
399, of which the Karnyopia was by far the most important. The case for this 
view is well supported in the second and third chapters by full analyses of 
the Apology of Xenophon and the first two chapters of Book i of the Memorabilia. 
The weakness here is rather the repeated inference that because Xenophon is 
fairly certainly answering literary attacks upon Socrates his answers are not 
dealing with the historical Socrates at all. This is something which at the very 
best remains to be established later in the book and at the worst is a fixed dogma 
which leads to such arguments as the following: “The characterization of the 
person of Socrates in its strongly apologetic flavour, however, strikes us as 
being fictitious, even in Memorabilia i. 1. 1-i. 2. 64. One cannot escape the 
impression, therefore, that this characterization here relies on some model or 
“legend” that had already become an established literary tradition’ (p. 67). 
Arguments of this kind (including the wholly unjustified ‘therefore’ in the 
second sentence) are far too common throughout the book and spoil an other- 
wise most useful investigation. 

Next we have a fresh discussion based on Libanius and the other evidence 
of the contents of Polycrates’ treatise. This is the most valuable part of the 
book, and the chapter closes with a much fuller summary of the probable 
contents of the treatise than anyone previously has been able to offer. While 
certainty is impossible, Chroust makes out an excellent case for supposing that 
virtually all the criticisms answered by Xenophon and Libanius figured in 
Polycrates’ work. Even if they did not, we can hardly escape the conclusion 
that they appeared in other anti-Socratic writings of the period. Thus Chroust’s 
summary of Polycrates’ pamphlet may serve as a most convenient reminder of 
the case against Socrates, much of which could not be presented in 399 because 
the Amnesty law of 403 ruled it literally out of court. We can see exactly how 
Socrates came to be regarded as a sophist and why Plato was so desperately 
concerned to distinguish Socrates from other sophists that he refused to regard 
him as part of the sophistic movement. 

It is a pity that the book did not stop at this point. For the remainder, at 
least to the present reviewer, is totally lacking in persuasiveness. First it is 
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argued that nearly everything in the Xenophontine reports of Socrates looks 
to some prior literary source. As part of the proof we are referred to Mem. i. 6. 
14 which refers to the treasures t@v mdaAa coddv avdpav from which Xenophon 
makes Socrates say that it was his habit to make extracts. But whatever this 
means it certainly does not refer to Socratic writings after 399 B.c. None the 
less the thesis, which is also that of Gigon, is a possible one, though it seems to 
ignore what a Greek writer could learn from others by talking to them. 
Next Chroust argues that the source /:r almost everything that Xenophon 
wrote about Socrates is in fact the writings of Antisthenes. This is because 
Xenophon presents Socrates as exemplifying just the qualities praised in 
‘Antisthenian-Cynic’ speculations and this is argued in detail and at length. 
The similarities are there but they do not show derivation from Antisthenes 
unless we are also sure that the qualities in question were not in fact present in 
Socrates or plausibly attributed to him by his admirers. But this is something 
of which we cannot possibly be sure, nor can the evidence of Plato and Aristotle 
help us at this point. Rather should we suspect that this is a case where Jaeger’s 
principle should apply: ‘Socrates’ own personality must have contained the 
duality which makes him intelligible to both Plato and Antisthenes’ (Paideta 
il, 26). This is a possibility which is not discussed by Chroust and he presents 
his Antisthenes-theory with the same lack of restraint which characterized 
Joél before him. Even the ‘Choice of Heracles’ which must come from Prodicus 
is said to have been taken directly from Antisthenes and only indirectly from 
its original author. The same approach is applied to Polycrates’ pamphlet: the 
Socrates whom Polycrates is attacking could not be the historical Socrates but 
must be the Socrates of Antisthenes and the Cynic writings. Even the Socrates 
of the Clouds (second edition) may really be Antisthenes in thin disguise. This 
leads us to the general conclusion. Apart from the writings of Plato, what we 
have are literary and fictitious attacks upon a literary and fictitious person, and 
defences of this same personage which are equally literary and fictitious. The 
original Socrates was probably an Athenian political figure changed into a 
philosophical and literary legend by those who wrote after his death. We are 
left uncertain as to the position of Plato. At times he is used as evidence to show 
that the Socrates of Xenophon must be fictional and Antisthenic. On the 
other hand, the thesis that we know nothing about the historical Socrates is 
stated so frequently without any qualification that we are left with the im- 
pression that Plato’s Socrates is no nearer the truth than that of Xenophon. 

This is a sorry ending to a serious and valuable investigation into the Xeno- 
phontine and other Socratic literature. The differences between the Karnyopia 
and the charges apparently answered in the Apology of Plato can reasonably be 
explained on the supposition that Polycrates collected together all the pre- 
judices and dislikes which the historical Socrates evoked. They formed part of 
the dvaBoAy to which Plato referred, but they do not figure in his Apology 
because they were not part of the actual proceedings at the trial or simply 
because Plato did not choose to deal with them. If this is correct, then Antis- 
thenes need not be invoked to explain anything. Of course it may not be cor- 
rect, but until it is disposed of we are not to go along other paths. It is the 
failure to come to grips with this possibility which is the fundamental fault of 
the second part of the present book. 


University College, Swansea G. B. KERFERD 
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14 which refers to the treasures r@v maAat coddv avdpav from which Xenophon 
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ii. 26). This is a possibility which is not discussed by Chroust and he presents 
his Antisthenes-theory with the same lack of restraint which characterized 
Joél before him. Even the ‘Choice of Heracles’ which must come from Prodicus 
is said to have been taken directly from Antisthenes and only indirectly from 
its original author. The same approach is applied to Polycrates’ pamphlet: the 
Socrates whom Polycrates is attacking could not be the historical Socrates but 
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of the Clouds (second edition) may really be Antisthenes in thin disguise. This 
leads us to the general conclusion. Apart from the writings of Plato, what we 
have are literary and fictitious attacks upon a literary and fictitious person, and 
defences of this same personage which are equally literary and fictitious. The 
original Socrates was probably an Athenian political figure changed into a 
philosophical and literary legend by those who wrote after his death. We are 
left uncertain as to the position of Plato. At times he is used as evidence to show 
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G. B. KERFERD 


University College, Swansea 
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ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF OPPOSITES 


Joun Peter Anton: Anistotle’s Theory of Contrariety. (International 
Library of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method.) Pp. xiv + 
253. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957. Cloth, 255. net. 

Tue problem of the nature and the relation between opposites or contraries 
(€vaytia) was a central problem for the Pre-Socratics. It worried a number of 
the sophists, and from them it passed to Plato and then to Aristotle as one 
among several major problems in philosophy. The present essay maintains that 
Aristotle worked out ‘a carefully formulated theory of contrariety which, 
though never developed in a sing!e treatise, is undeniably present in all his 
works and constitutes an integral part of his metaphysical thought’. The 
author, who is Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the University of Nebraska, 
sets out with something of the enthusiasm of a pioneer to trace the nature and 
applications of Aristotle's theory, in the belief that this is something both of 
permanent philosophic importance and of immediate relevance to the intel- 
lectual problems of the mid-twentieth century. It is indeed somewhat curious 
that his book would appear to be the first study devoted wholly and precisely 
to just this topic in Aristotle’s philosophy. 

It is very difficult, perhaps impossible, for a modern writer to approach an 
ancient philosopher without allowing his own philosophic interests to affect 
his study. Even if such interests do not alter his interpretation of the earlier 
thinker (though this also is disastrously common) they are bound to influence 
selection and evaluation. In the present case the author in effect declares his 
interest. He approaches Aristotle neither as a Thomist nor as an existentialist, 
neither as logician nor as analyst, but from a point of view similar to that 
of John Dewey, and he does not shrink from translating Aristotle’s thought 
into his own conceptual apparatus and linguistic idiom. For Aristotle, then, the 
ultimate is the ‘subject-in-process’ regarded as the locus of its own actualiza- 
tions and fulfilments. Contrariety provides a criterion for the intelligibility of 
process. Most of Aristotle’s predecessors had erroneously used the principle of 
contrariety as a cosmological principle—in order to generate in time the 
physical universe out of contrary physical elements such as the hot and the 
cold. This traditional approach misled Aristotle into an attempt to develop 
the theory of contraries into a stoechiology or theoretical analysis of elements, the 
traditional four elements of the Middle Ages. But he also developed through 
criticism of his predecessors a new theory of contraries based on the principle 
that ‘contrariety is to be found in connection with a locus which is provided by 
the individual substance as a subject-in-process with a linear career marked 
by a beginning and an end’. This new theory is ‘sound and legitimate’, and it 
is discussed in some detail and with considerable acuteness, firstly with re- 
ference to problems of form and privation in the Physics and Metaphysics, then in 
connexion with the De Anima and Aristotle’s ethical theories. 

A proper appraisal of the result is not altogether easy—sometimes unfamiliar 
language gives a spurious air of novelty in doctrine, at other times it un- 
doubtedly helps us to see what Aristotle may have had in mind when otherwise 
we might not have seen it for ourselves. Always re-translation is necessary. The 


‘subject-in-process’ is the toxeievov which is dextixov tev evavtiwv. Process is 
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petafoAn or Kivnacs and the ‘locus of change’ is the rode 7. Most of the rest is 
simply the familiar doctrine of matter, form, and privation presented in 
modern dress. The most important positive contention is probably that the 
proper understanding of contrariety rested for Aristotle upon his principle 
of distributive being. Of course the two for Aristotle go closely together, but it 
is not apparent why Plato, for example, could not have developed an essentially 
similar doctrine of contrariety without the apparatus of matter and form. Is it 
not rather the case that contrariety is itself something logical, and as such can 
be understood and explained without reference to the ontological status of 
things which happen to be contrary ? 

But let it be assumed that the general thesis is correct. None the less the 
following must be ranked as weaknesses if the essay is to be judged as a con- 
tribution to Aristotelian studies. We have not got nearly enough detailed 
analysis of what Aristotle actually says. In particular the actual steps by which 
Aristotle developed his analysis of change in contradistinction to the Platonic 
approach need careful tracing out. The problem of the transition from Platon- 
ism to Aristotelianism which is exciting so much interest at the present time is 
virtually ignored—too often Plato and Aristotle are simply opposed as though 
each had put forward a complete and fixed system of thought. The material 
for such a study of the contraries is there waiting to be used. What about the 
dialogues of Aristotle, for example, and Aristotle’s criticisms of Protagoras in 
Met. K and I? A similar criticism might be levelled at the discussion of Aris- 
totle’s treatment of the earlier Pre-Socratics. Sometimes the technicalities of 
scholarship are too hurriedly or too carelessly handled. Note 6 on p. g is an 
object-lesson both for its misprints and for its pointless references. Meadrns both 
in text and in index appears as Mesotis, but the plural as Mesotétes. 


University College, Swansea G. B. KERFERD 


THE HYMNS OF PROCLUS 


Ernst Vocr: Procli Hymni. (Klassisch-Philologische Studien, Heft 18.) 
Pp. 100; 4 plates. Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1957. Paper, DM. 12. 

Tue hymns of Proclus make an odd conclusion to the collection of Greek 
hymns of which they form part in the manuscripts. They have points of con- 
tact with the Orphic hymns (and are in a number of manuscripts attributed to 
Orpheus). But nothing could be more unlike the vivid and by no means always 
over-reverent story-telling of the Homeric Hymns or the elegant mythological 
exercises of Callimachus than these heavy little pieces of Athenian Neoplatonist 
piety expressed in a desperately récherché late-epic language. Not unnaturally, 
those who have produced critical editions of other parts of the corpus hymnorum 
have had no time to spare for the hymns of Proclus. None the less, they are by 
no means without interest, and even a certain attractiveness, and deserved the 
labour of careful editing which Dr. Vogt has now given them. His work on the 
manuscripts has obviously been done on the right general lines and with a 
thoroughness which would make any criticisms of detail from anyone who has 
not worked through the material himself impertinent. The 24 pages of textual 
prolegomena which precede the 8 pages of Proclus’ text (including fragments 
and epigrams) will provide ample assistance for anyone who wishes to try to 
better the text here presented. The text is followed by 7 pages of scholia and 
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some grammatical and metrical observations which may prove useful to 
specialists in late Greek epic. Then follows a very substantial (37 pages) 
Fontium et locorum similium apparatus which, with the text of the hymns, is likely 
to be the most generally useful and valuable part of the book. Many parts of the 
hymns are unintelligible without some knowledge of late Neoplatonist theology, 
and the passages here collected are sufficient to clarify the essential points as 
far as clarification is possible. Furthermore, they provide an excellent anthology 
of texts for anyone wishing to gain some acquaintance with the theology of 
dying paganism, with its scholastic elaboration and its pious antiquarianism, 
its determination to find a place in its system for every deity who had ever been 
worshipped in the Mediterranean world, Greek or |. :barian, the gods of 
Rome included (Hymn vi is addressed jointly to Hecate and Janus). The col- 
lection of passages to illustrate Hymn i (To Helios), in particular, would make 
an excellent starting-point for a study of the solar theology of the late Graeco- 
Roman period. A few criticisms of detail may be made. In the very interesting 
collection of passages on cecpa (p. 52 ad i. 18-19) there is perhaps not a clear 
enough distinction made between the general doctrine of the ‘great chain of 
being’, the hierarchic ordering of reality on different levels, and the special 
application of this in Athenian Neoplatonist theology which produced the 
extraordinary conception of the ceipai of gods, the long chains of different 
manifestations of the same divine principle on the successive levels of reality 
(though both conceptions are well illustrated in the passages chosen). And at 
line 20 of the same hymn, 

etvale péya Kida BapvddAoiaBoo yevebAns 
reference should surely be made to the oracle of Apollo in Porphyry’s Life of 
Plotinus, ch. 22, ll. 25-26: 

peléwy 5€ rodvdroleB8or0 Kvdoip0d 

pwoapevos mparidecow €s Hova vnxvTov aKris 

and Il. 30-31: 
mpov Kip’ e€vradr\vEat 

aipoBdrou Bidrao 
which are the most probable inspiration of this and other similar passages in 
the hymns. In general, however, the scantiness of the references to Plotinus in 
the apparatus fontium is not due to any negligence on the part of Dr. Vogt. 
Plotinus will allegorize the myths from time to time for his own philosophical 
purposes (as in the passage quoted on p. 63), but his whole attitude to the gods 
of tradition, their legends and their worship, is so remote from that of Iambli- 
chus and his successors, whose theology receives its last elaboration in Proclus, 
that they found little in him that was helpful to this side of their activities. 


University of Liverpool A. H. ARMSTRONG 


HORACE 


EpuARD FRAENKEL: Horace. Pp. xiv-+-464. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1957. Cloth, 555. net. 

PROFESSOR FRAENKEL’s Horace, the fruit of ‘decades of intense study’, proves 
worthy of a pupil of Wilamowitz, whose spirit hovers over it. One is conscious 
throughout of treading per ignis suppositos cinert doloso, but an air of humanitas 
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pervades it. Particularly pleasing are the constant reminders of modern Rome 
and Italy as heirs of the Horatian scene, the analogies from music and the 
apposite references to many literatures. Fraenkel understands why Horace 
introduced personal reminiscences into Descende caelo (pp. 284-5), and has no 
inhibition from doing likewise. Indeed this is a highly personal book, as well 
as a manifesto against the effects on Horatian criticism of the post-Romantic 
preoccupation with poets’ Erlebnis and of the modern prejudice against im- 
perialism, autocracy, and ‘personality cult’. It has two main themes—first, 
the use made by Horace of literary tradition and his gradual emancipation 
from excessive dependence on it, and second, his attitude to Augustus—though 
much else is interwoven. The transition begins on p. 214 and issues on p. 240 in 
a sarcastic dismissal of those who think that the patriotic poems were written, 
however unconsciously, inuita Minerua (cf. 233, n. 1 ; 260). Horace was ‘listening 
all the time to the voice of his own true self’ (p. 453). 

Dedicated to commenting on each poem as an entity rather than elaborating 
sapects of Horace on the evidence of his writings, Fraenkel was bound to select 
(and even so his text runs to 453 pages) : ‘I can only hope that my own choice 
will on balance be considered a fair one and that what I have chosen will be 
sufficient to bring out what are at any rate the most significant aspects of 
Horace’s writing’ (p. viii). After a Vita, admirably judicious in its use of 
Suetonius and the poems, the selection is as follows: 

Epodes, all ; 

Satires i, all; 

Satires ii, 1 and 6; 

Odes i-iii, those related to Alcaeus; most of those related to other Greek 
poems ; those concerned with Maecenas, Agrippa, Pollio, and Augustus ; 
the three epilogues ;' 

Epistles i, nearly all; 

Epistle to Augustus ; 

Carmen Saeculare ; 

Odes iv, all. 

This is a feast indecd, and the rest of the evening may profitably be spent in 
digesting it. Only on waking next morning should one ask oneself whether it is 
in fact on balance a fair choice. The share devoted to the Epodes is justified 
because there is in them ‘a good deal that can help us in our attempt to under- 
stand the great achievement of his carmina’ (p. viii). But what is missing? 
We can spare the Epistle to the Pisones after ages of over-attention. The crux is 
Odes i-iii; and what is missing, by and large, is all those poems that deal with 
the eternal platitudes of life and death, and with love. Soluitur acris hems shares 
a couple of pages with Diffugere niues; but where are Aeguam memento and Eheu 
Fugaces and Quis desiderio? Where is Te maris et terrae, on which help is needed ? 
Where are Quis multa gracilis and Mater saeua Cupidinum, Vixi puellis and Donec 
gratus eram tibi, and the exquisite Festo quid potius die? Of course there is less to 
be said about these, but that is irrelevant to a balanced and fair choice and, in 
terms of poetry, to significance. This is not a matter of scholarship, but of 
feeling and taste. Housman’s favourite was iv. 7 (puluts et umbra sumus) ; 
Fraenkel’s is iv. 5 (quaerit patria Caesarem). Horace was steeped in Hellenistic as 
well as classical Greek poetry—how much so a perusal of Pasquali’s Orazio 


! iii. 2, with its Simonidean basis and its link with Augustus, is an odd omission, 
4598.1 D 
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Lirico will remind us; he was also steeped in the Hellenistic philosophies of 
individualism ; and some may feel that these tempered his Augustanism to an 
extent which is not allowed to emerge here. In interpreting iii. 25 (Quo me, 
Bacche) in itself, it is fair to give more weight to the enthusiasm for Caesar than 
in interpreting Propertius ii. 10, for instance; but if i. 34 (Parcus deorum) is 
taken (and surely with reason) to represent a mood, not a permanent conver- 
sion (pp. 253-7), will uot the importance attached to iii. 25 in our overall 
assessment of Horace depend likewise on the general impression we derive irom 
his subsequent work? At times Fraenkel seems to confuse his own enthusiasm 
for Augustus with Horace’s merits as a poet. Is the plan of the Carmen Saeculare 
really ‘the greatest triumph of Horace’s achievement as a lyric poet’ (pp. 381- 
2)? Is Hercults ritu (ili. 14) really ‘a very good poem’ (p. 448) ? 

These doubts about literary judgement extend to non-Augustan poems. 
Was Horace in iii. 27 making ‘a great effort to invest his tale of Europa with 
dignity’ (p. 194) ? The spirit seems more Ovidian : ‘unde quo veni?... utinam 
inter errem nuda leones . . . speciosa quaero pascere tigres .. . pendulum zona 
bene te secuta laedere collum?’ There is a tendency to overpraise and to ex- 
tenuate. Proscripti Regis (Sat. i. 7) is ‘this refined poem’; Ut Nasidient (Sat. ii. 8) 
is ‘a very pretty divertissement’ (pp. 121, 144). Observe the following phrases : 
‘skilful structure’, ‘rich ornamentation of detail’, ‘carefully proportioned archi- 
tecture’, ‘polish’, ‘subtle variation’ (pp. 24-25), ‘nicely constructed and richly 
ornamental’ (p. 27), ‘many elaborate devices’ (p. 76) ; and then re-read Epode 
x, to which they are applied. Even the notorious parenthesis at iv. 4. 17-22 is 
desperately palliated: ‘I would not put it past him to have taken advantage of 
the ITwéapixos yapax7yjp of his parenthesis to poke fun, in passing, at the silly 


pedantries of certain panegyrists, especially if he could be sure that Drusus 
would take the point and appreciate the indirect compliment paid to his own 
good taste’ (p. 430). 

Certain salutary axioms are kept in view. 


(1) P. vii: Horace ‘cared little about pleasing the average reader, but pre- 
ferred to write for a few highly educated men’ (Yes, primarily: but 
‘virginibus puerisque’? May he not have hoped to be appreciated at 
more than one level?) 

P. 27 (cf. p. 26): ‘No external material can, in the case of a real poem, 
that is to say a self-contained poem, supply a clue not contained in the 
poem itself."? P. 208 n. 3: “This principle is valid even in the extreme— 
and unique—case of several odes making up a cycle (iii. 1-6).’ P. 74: 
‘Horace takes great pains to unfold quickly the setting and background 
of a poem.’ (Yes, generally; but what is i. 14, O nauts, about?— 


p- 158). 


(3) P. 176: ‘Generally speaking, our satisfaction at being able to affix a 
date to one or more poems should never be bought at the price of mis- 
representing the thought of the poet.’ 

(4) P. 188: ‘Systemzwang’ is to be deprecated: a poem may be unique. 

(5) P. 275: ‘An honest reader should put a mental dagger against the 
passage which, either in itself or in its context, defeats his under- 
standing.’ 


1 N.B. Only our knowledge of Alcaeus’ €ue defAav tells us that iii. 12 is a soliloquy 
(p. 178). 
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(6) P. 287: ‘The Augustan poets, . . . when they published a book, did not 
trouble to bring every detail in it up to date or to eliminate from it 
anything that had been appropriate at the time of writing but proved 
less appropriate at the moment of publication.’ 


Space permits mention of only a few among many points of interest. Horace 
‘played up’ his flight at Philippi out of tact towards Pompeius. Lifelong re- 
ferences to it, and to Cato, indicate continued loyalty to his friends of that time 
(pp. 12-13). A scriba quaestorius was a quite important permanent civil servant, 
concerned with Treasury and Record Office (p. 14). In Epode xvi the constitu- 
tional unreality of the assembly envisaged corresponds with the unreality of 
the proposal to migrate (p. 46). Here and in Odes i. 2 his ‘we’ is proud, as of 
the people’s spokesman; by iv. 5 and 15 it is humble, as of one of the people 
(p. 453). In Epode ix Buecheler’s idea that nausea means sea-sickness is rejected. 
The scene is a party in Italy after the arrival of a dispatch from Actium. The 
military situation as reported is confused : hence the oddness, in historical per- 
spective, of the sketch in Il. 17-20 (pp. 71-75). The chapters on the Satires 
show by careful analysis how Horace gradually emerged from the ‘Lucilian 
masquerade’ of i. 1-3 to the realization in ii. 1 (a tactful, indirect recusatto) that 
the work of Lucilius was primarily self-portraiture (p. 152). In Horace the 
persons mocked are either dead or insignificant (pp. 88-89). The reminiscences 
of Plato in the dialogues of Book ii are particularly interesting (pp. 136-7). On 
the Odes there are many illuminating passages, for instance that on ii. 1. 25-28 
and the exoratio of Juno from Carthage (pp. 237-9), on the importance of 
Pindar for iii. 4. as well as i. 12 and iv. 4 (which the author demonstrated in 
1933), on the influence of the prayer and hymn forms (p. 168), and on the 
intertwining of Greek and Latin elements (pp. 265-7). The Carmen Saeculare 
was sung after the completion of the ceremonies, which it surveys in retrospect ; 
this was without precedent in ancient sacred poetry (pp. 378-9). 

Some points may be more debatable. We can agree that iii. 5, iil. 11, and iii. 
27 exist primarily to tell the stories of Regulus, Hypermnestra, and Europa for 
their own sake. But is i. 15 quite parallel ? It is almost entirely a speech (hardly 
‘epic narrative’). It was admittedly written soon after the fall of Antony and 
Cleopatra (p. 191). Is it not then S)stemzwang to deny (pp. 188-go0) that in 
choosing his theme (for a Bacchylidean poem) Horace may have felt that a 
warning to Paris and Helen would be specially appropriate? Besides, Fraenkel 
does not deny that i. 14 is an allegory (p. 154), and he considers that in iii. 4 the 
enemies that might disrupt the Roman State from without and within are 
‘symbolized by the old enemies of the Olympian gods’ (pp. 281-2). This 
brings us to iii. 3, which is assumed to exist primarily for Juno’s speech, with 
its background in myth and history (pp. 267-72). The idea that it refers to 
rumours of transferring the capital to the East is rightly rejected ; but Kiess- 
ling’s plausible suggestion that Troy here stands for the decadent Republic is 
condemned by silence.’ Yet if it was ‘a happy inspiration to apply to the rule 
of the Princeps some of the fundamental ideas of Pindar’s first Pythian ode’ 
(p. 281), why should it not have been equally happy to apply to the same sub- 
ject in an adjacent ode Juno’s speech of reconciliation from Ennius ? We know 


' The recurrent insistence of Juno, in ‘being permitted to score a modest point’ 
ll. 18-24, 40-44, 57-68, on the final dele- (p. 268). 
tion of Troy can hardly be dismissed as 
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how quick Roman theatre-audiences were to make topical applications: could 
a Roman in 27 B.c. really have heard 

Iam nec Lacaenae splendet adulterae 

famosus hospes . . . 


nostrisque ductum seditionibus 
bellum resedit 


without thinking of Antony and Cleopatra? 

There is an important discussion of difficulties in Epistles i. 19 (pp. 339-50). 
On 1. 28, 

temperat Archilochi musam pede mascula Sappho, 

Fraenkel observes that nowhere in the Satires and Epistles is a genitive governed 
not by the noun that immediately follows it but by another noun that follows 
later in the sentence, and that temperare aliquid aliqua re in Horace means ‘to 
moderate’. He renders, ‘Sappho of the manly spirit softens the poetry (the 
form of the poetry) of Archilochus by the way in which she treats the metre’. 
This is better Latinity, but pede remains awkward. Can one soften the form of 
poetry by manipulating the feet? And even if one can, Horace is adducing 
Sappho and Alcaeus to justify himself for not doing so, 


quod timui mutare modos et carminis artem (27). 


What he and Alcaeus and Sappho changed was res and ordo. Of course Fraen- 
kel realizes this; he interprets temperat as ‘adopted and transformed’ (p. 346; 
italics mine) ; but is that natural or even possible? L. 39, 


non ego, nobilium scriptorum auditor et ultor, 


he punctuates thus and takes to mean, ‘I, the disciple and vindicator of famous 
writers [sc. Alcaeus, etc.], do not... .” He scouts Kiessling’s interpretation of 
nobilium as ironically referring to those who are wont grammaticos ambire tribus. 
But the remedy diminishes the parallelism of the two non ego . . . couplets, and 
obliterates a telling gibe (cf. Juv. i. 1). 

At Ep. ii. 2. 51 paupertas impulit audax is taken to mean that, had he not lost 
property and prospects after Philippi, Horace would not have become a 
‘professional’, but only a spare-time, poet (pp. 13-14). But is this a positive 
enough explanation of impulit? In retrospect at least he must have thought that 
he had stood to gain. Was the chance of finding a wealthy patron so very re- 
mote ? Within four years he had found Maecenas. On the question of priority 
between Epode xvi and Eclogue iv more attention might have been paid to the 
arguments of W. Wimmel (Hermes, 1953, pp. 341 ff.). It is unlikely that i. 14, 
or any Ode, was written ‘several years before the Battle of Actium’ (p. 158; 
see Hermes, 1957, pp. 495-9) : the climate of 29-27 B.c., as described on p. 288, 
is appropriate enough. 

But any doubts are far outweighed by assents. Indeed this is probably the 
weightiest book on Horace that has yet appeared. No one could put it down 
without feeling greatly enriched in knowledge and understanding. Fraenkel’s 
acquaintance with forgotten as well as recent literature on Horace, and his 
grasp of the history of scholarship, is formidable. His appreciative commen- 
taries, for instance on the Journey to Brundisium and the Epistle to Augustus, 
and his appraisal of such delicate matters as Horace’s attitude to the gods, are 
models of their kind. The footnotes are a treasure of recondite knowledge and 
pithy obiter dicta. The book is beautifully produced, with very few misprints. 
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English-speaking readers will appreciate, with relief and gratitude, that it is 
written in their language. 


King’s College, Cambridge L. P. WILKINSON 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE AENEID 


MicHaEL Oak ey: Virgil, The Aeneid. Translated and annotated. 
Introduction by E. M. Forster. (Everyman’s Library, 161.) Pp. xviii+- 
298. London: Dent, 1957. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


First the B.B.C., then ‘Penguins’, now ‘Everyman’—these are the new 
Virgilian patrons: sint Maecenates, non deerunt, Flacce, Marones. Mr. Oakley’s 
metre is ‘a line of five stresses separated by one or two unaccented syllables’, 
flexible within this norm. He has aimed at avoiding the language of ‘an older 
poetic convention’, and at shielding his readers from having ‘to unpick any 
obstructive syntactical knots’. Yet the metre does become monotonous, nor 
does Oakley in fact avoid such words as ‘fray’, ‘darksome’, ‘beauteous’, 
‘younglings’, ‘ladies’; prisca fides is ‘old-world sincerity’, and Priam has fifty 
‘apartments’ in his palace. But fortunately there are no colloquial jerks. The 
general level of the translation is high; it moves well, and carries the reader 
along well. Here are some random samples: ‘As onward he fled, he found 
Amasenus before him, / Flooded and foaming and brimming the top of its 
banks’ (xi. 547); ‘With pauseless pounding galloped the hooves of his steeds, / 
With never a thought for their master’ (xii. 533) ; ‘But above them all was poor 
Dido, doomed to destruction, / Unable to gaze her fill ; taking fire as she gazed, / 
Her heart was touched alike by the boy and the gifts’ (i. 712); ‘Letting in 
through its leaks / Great puddles of marshy water’ (vi. 414); ‘The whole of 
heaven was pouring with wild-lashing showers / And inky black with laden 
winds from the south’ (v. 695). But the Horse (ii. 15) is only ‘as huge as a hill’. 

This version will guide Everyman honestly, but he will not often catch his 
breath at a vision. Take this passage (vii. 803-11) : 


There came in addition to these, from the Volscian race, 
Camilla, leading her troop of horsemen, her ranks 

Gleaming with bronze; she was a warrior-woman, 

With her woman’s hands unused to the tasks of Minerva, 

The distaff, the basket of wool; but, girl as she was, 

She would hardily bear the fray, and in fleetness of foot 

Outrun the winds. Over the top of a cornfield 

Untouched by the scythe she might well have flown through the air, 
Never arming the tender ears with the print of her feet, 

Or, poised in the air, sped over the midst of the sea 

When the waves were swelling and yet never dipped in the water 
The swift soles of her feet. 


This is straightforward, and close to the Latin. But Virgil does not say ‘she 
might have flown through the air’, and ‘poised in the air’ for suspensa does not 
show us Camilla on tiptoe upon the waves. Florentes needs more than ‘gleaming’. 
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‘Fray’ is conventional, and ‘Minerva’ needs a gloss. Compare this with 
Mr. Day Lewis: 
Beside all these there came from the Volscian nation Camilla 
Leading a cavalry column, squadrons petalled with bronze: 
A warrior maid, her woman’s hand unaccustomed to womanly 
Tasks—to the distaff, the basket of wool; a girl, but hardy 
To face the horrors of battle and to catch up with the winds. 
She could have skimmed along the blades of an unmown corncrop 
Without so much as bruising their tender ears as she ran: 
She could have flitted over the waves of a swelling sea 
Without so much as wetting the quicksilver soles of her feet. 
The six-stress line has a clear advantage. Oakley has missed chances with 
agmen agens and florentes aere; and his eye and ear have not caught Virgil’s 
balanced phrasing in 
Illa vel intactae segetis per summa volaret 
gramina, nec teneras cursu laesisset aristas, 
vel mare per medium fluctu suspensa tumenti 
ferret iter, celeris nec tingeret aequore plantas, 
which Day Lewis has marked in his own fashion (‘tender’ and ‘quicksilver’ 
occupy the same point in each line, like teneras and celeris, while the parallelism 
of his seventh and ninth lines hints at Virgil’s structure in vel... mec...vel... 
nec). Oakley is good ; but Day Lewis knows the flash upon the inward eye. 

Mr. E. M. Forster contributes a fifty-year old (but revised) Introduciion, 
originally written for Fairfax Taylor’s version in Spenserian stanzas. Thus 
Everyman gets an older generation’s point of view. Aeneas is ‘colourless’, and, 
in the last six books, he is ‘if possible, duller than ever’ (and “Turnus is little 
better’) ; in Book iv, ‘Aeneas stops being an ancestor and acts as a man; and 
a most contemptible man he proves’. Latinus and Ascanius ‘move woodenly 
through quite dramatic parts’. In the Eclogues, ‘the poet introduces, with no 
great skill, fragments of autobiography’. Virgil ‘has not even fought like 
Horace or suffered on the sea like Ovid’, and he ‘has not travelled much’. This 
is wicked stuff. But when Forster says of Virgil that ‘he loves most the things 
that profess to matter least’, that leads somewhere very different. 

Day Lewis is not mentioned in the bibliographical note ; Glover is named, 
but not Sellar; Everyman ought to know of Mackail’s Virgil and his Meaning 
to the World of To-day; and the omission of Warde Fowler’s studies is sad. This 
book, at its modest price, will be long ‘standard’. When it is reprinted, the 
publishers might well think again about its introductory matter. 


University of Liverpool R. G. AUSTIN 


THE /BIS 


P. Ovin1 Nasonts: /bis. Prolegomeni, testo, apparato critico e commento 
a cura di Antonio La Penna. (Biblioteca di Studi Superiori, 34.) Pp. 
clxi-+185. Florence: La Nuova Italia, 1957. Paper, L. 3,000. 

Over seventy-five years have passed since Ellis’s edition. Meanwhile we have 
learned much more about the literature on which Ovid drew, particularly 
about Callimachus. It says much for the older commentators, including poor 
Ellis, that all La Penna’s new material tends on the whole to amplify rather than 
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to correct what we already knew or guessed. He has performed a tedious task— 
for he is under no illusions about the merits of the /bis, which he calls ‘grigio e 
pesante’—with diligence and sobriety, bringing to the elucidation of these 
difficiles nugae strong good sense and a sound and independent judgement. 

He dates the poem to A.D. 11: it must have been written after Tr. iv. g and 
before Ovid's fifty-fifth year (/bis 1). Ibis was a real man, but speculation 
about his identity is idle: ‘la filologia é spesso stancante per il suo ostinarsi a 
non considerare perditum quod periit’ (p. xvi); an excellent observation, well 
illustrated by some past theories (pp. xvi-xix). Much has been published on 
defixiones in the last half-century, and the relevant literature is liberally cited in 
the commentary; but La Penna observes that, in spite of numerous coinci- 
dences, the /bis derives from the literary dpai or dirae, not the popular defixtones 
(pp. xxv—xxvi). There is no magic in the poem (p. xxvii). The significance of 
vv. 97-106, however, is unmistakable, and La Penna goes so far as to say that 
‘Ovidio volle dunque configurare I’/bis come una solenne devotio’ (p. xxix). 
(But the consciousness of this setting cannot persist once the reader is sub- 
merged in the welter of legend that follows.) He concludes, in opposition to 
Rostagni (p. xxxiii), that Ovid’s model was Callimachus’ "Js (written against 
Apollonius), though the relationship between the two poems cannot be cer- 
tainly established (p. li). The use of ypifor is Callimachean (p. xliv). The metre 
of the "Js he thinks to have been the hexameter (p. xlili); I am inclined to 
think that the case for elegiacs has been underrated: 

postmodo si perges, in te mihi liber iambus 
tincta Lycambeo sanguine tela dabit. 
nunc, quo Battiades nimicum deuouet Ibin, 
hoc ego deuoueo teque tuosque modo. (53-56). 
In this context, vv. 45-46 notwithstanding, the most natural meaning of modo 
seems to me ‘metre’. Ovid drew his material, both mythological and historical, 
direct from Alexandrian poets, who were fond of ré7ot such as ‘deaths of tyrants/ 
poets’, which they derived from local chronicles (p. lxv) and biographies 
(pp. Ixvii-Ixviii). Certainly it is difficult to imagine Ovid, with all Greek 
poetry at his disposal, drudging through prose histories and mythological 
handbooks. 

La Penna’s work on the textual tradition is extraordinarily thorough. He 
seems to have consulted nearly every available manuscript, but though he uses 
many late and ‘contaminated’ sources he has avoided the errors of Lenz 
(pp. lxxvi, cxlviii-cxlix). His ‘codices potiores’ number only fifteen (thirteen in 
effect, since oxy count as one), and the resultant apparatus criticus is intelligent 
and intelligible. The editor of the Jbts can base his Stemmatik on dislocations in 
the order of verses, which, applied to the eight earliest manuscripts, give a 
simple picture of three families: GPP,E (Phillipps 124, now Berlin Lat. 8° 
167); T; FVH (Holkham 322, now B.M. Add. 49368). ‘Horizontal’ trans- 
mission, however, and contamination, already well advanced before the aetas 
Ovidiana (p. Ixxxvii—it is almost time that this phrase was used in inverted 
commas as a corrective to loose thinking), have woefully confused the picture: 
sense and not authority must have the last word. La Penna’s investigations do 
not so much help to establish the iext as encourage a healthy scepticism about 
the pretensions of individual manuscripts (p. cxlviili—e.g. G: at 139 he reads 
bella geram tecum, rightly regarding G’s t.b.g., accepted by editors, as a vagary). 

He has also performed prodigies in the dreary work of investigating’ the 
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fifteenth-century tradition. Here again the results are none the less valuable 
because they are often negative : e.g. he demonstrates how difficult it is (often 
impossible) to distinguish between humanistic corrections and surviving tradi- 
tion. Cases in point are Bod]. Canon. class. Lat. 20 and its relations (p. cxxxiv) 
and Par. Lat. 7997, towhich I have referred before (C.R. N.S. viii (1958), p. 134). 

In the text, some of Housman’s transpositions, unwisely neglected by previous 
editors, are accepted. Thus 459-60, 439-40, 461-2 follow 338 (an order partly 
supported by the manuscripts) ; 181~2 follow 176. Others are rejected : 203-4 
after 196; 409-10 after 396; 135-40 after 44 (this with reluctance as attractive 
but not strictly necessary). The editor adopts one of his own, 355-6 after 352, 
of which I will only say that the objections of Venini, which La Penna very 
fairly reports (Addenda, p. 173), occurred to me independently and seem cogent. 
Where I disagree with him it is usually because he seems to err on the side of 
caution, and that after all is an excellent fault in this text. Some samples, not 
all of disagreements: 4 a comma wanted after .Vasonis; 189 uirorum, 190 
omnibus are defensible, but I think onJy just (Housman’s observation that 
ueterum . . . reorum would be answered by sontibus antiquts is important) ; 198 aut 
accepted from a few manuscripts (including Dijon 497'), but et is hardly 
intolerable: cf. A.A. i. 747-8; 281 redemi, characteristically accepted by Lenz 
from Conrad de Mure, is shown (p. 174) to be a figment; 291-2 rightly 
thought to be spurious—why not bracket? 357 sicut facts, interpreted as gen. 
sing. of fax, but one will search in vain for a parallel in Ovid to this incredibly 
feeble phrase. Is Constantius Fanensis’ sicut facit really so illogical as to be 
unacceptable ? 366 fores: is it not easier to read forts than to construe Pisaeae 
amo Kowod ? 418 tquae tibt maior eritt , probably wisely ; 447 quae Pytheides {Micyl- 
lus; ‘fortasse melius Pythides’, which would have been wiser] fecit de _fratre 
Medusae = Hipponax and Bupalus; 512 wiro is not itself admirable, and what 
of stella absolute? It is not here ‘come a 210’. The apparatus could still be 
pruned: few can nowadays be much interested in the maggots of Hilberg and 
Marx (563 n.). In his reports of Housman’s article in J.P. xxxv La Penna 
seems to have relied on defective notes: 219 he did not propose est eadem as 
a serious correction but as the wrong horn of a dilemma; 282 he implied that 
Puniceo would pass but said that Cinyphio might well be right ; 283 praesidio was, 
as he explained, a slip of the pen. 

A commentary on the Jbis can hardly escape being voluminous if it is to do 
justice to previous commentators (though a tactful silence could be more often 
practised: cf., for example, 608 n.). New material is drawn mostly from 
(1) defixio literature, (2) Callimachus, especially the diyyjoes, (3) a more 
discriminating use of 2, (4) aids like the Thesaurus and Kiihner’s grammar. 
(Apropos of the last, there is some danger of notes on Sprachgebrauch being 
overdone these days: e.g. calcasti . . . iacentem (2q) really needs no illustration, 
and we all know that Ovid repeats himself. Genuine ‘Ovidianisms’ are another 
matter.) In his citation of the literary sources La Penna might have done 
better to quote more and paraphrase less, like Ellis, and he is not consistent in 
giving references for all the legends; nor is there any mention of representa- 
tions in ancient art. The most admirable feature of the commentary is its 
caution: he is not afraid of a verdict of non liquet, preferring a frank confession 
of ignorance to elaborate manipulation (e.g. 287, 317-18, 323-4, 325-6, 327-8, 

' Evidently a less important witness forthe —p. 134); but I wonder if La Penna is right to 
Ibis than for the amatroy poems (cf.C.R. (1958), | date it firmly in the fourteenth century. 
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etc.). Some few selected points: 109 calidus (for clarus) has little authority, but 
though admittedly such repetition as the clarus . . . clara here was not necessarily 
odious the point to be argued is whether Ovid would have tolerated it in this 
context; 225-6 is not the association, if not identification, of the lacus Tritonia 
with an infernal river indicated by the passages of Strabo and Lucan cited by 
Housman, 7.P. xxxv. 308? 435 latos spargantur membra per agros: Ellis deserves 
credit for remarking that lates = late, for it is generally unknown to translators 
of the Latin poets, who render such phrases by ‘over the wide fields’. His 
remark, if amplified, is the sort of thing students find revealing but usually 
seek in vain; 470 Dexitheae, but La Penna thinks it probable that Ovid wrote 
Dexithoes. The ‘forms’ in -o¢ of such names that he cites are monsters: what 
would be their etymology ? 623-6 an example of new light apparently shed by 
Callimachus’ diny7jces, from which we learn that these verses refer to Pasicles. 
But Stroux’s conjecture, based on a reference in Aelian, that Pasicles was killed 
by one Melas (or some such name) is achieved at the cost of torturing Ovid’s 
Latin, which means ‘hiding after the murder of M.’ To echo Heinsius, hoc est 
excarnificare auctores, non explicare. 

Other details are open to criticism, but all in all this is a very solid achieve- 
ment. The publishers might well consider whether the small format of this series 
is suitabie for texts accompanied by commentaries. These closely printed 
pages impose an excessive strain on the eyes. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge E. J. KENNEY 


IN SEARCH OF VARRO 


H. DAHLMANN und R. HEIsTERHAGEN: Varronische Studien, i: Zu den 
Logistoricit. (Akad. d. Wiss. in Mainz, Abh. d. Geistes- und Sozialwiss. 
KI., 1957, Nr. 4.) Pp. 52. Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1957. Paper, DM. 4.80. 
WHEN an ancient work has so nearly disappeared as the Logistorici of Varro, 
any investigation of the few fragments and titles that remain might be thought 
largely a waste of time and energy which could be better employed on more 
rewarding projects. But Varro was such a prominent figure in the literary 
Rome of his day, and, as a source of information, was drawn upon by so many 
subsequent writers in the most diverse fields, that any further light that can be 
thrown on his influence is welcome. The present investigation, moreover, is 
conducted with the collaboration, and under the direction, of a Varronian 
scholar whose name alone is a sufficient guarantee of quality. 

This, the first of a projected series of Varronian studies, discusses some 
problems connected with the Logistorici. In the first section Heisterhagen 
considers the meaning of the name ‘logistoricus’ and the probable character of 
the genre which it described. Rejecting the views that it denoted a combination 
of philosophy and history, or of dialogue and history, he concludes that Varro 
was thinking of foropéa in the sense of specialized knowledge of any subject, and 
that the ‘logistoricus’ was a discussion in which the leading part was taken by 
the person who appeared in the title, and who was to be regarded as specially 
qualified to deal with the subject in question. In fact, Cicero’s Cato de Senectute 
probably gives us a fair idea of the genre. All this is convincing enough, and we 
may be ready to accept the additional suggestion, developed by Dahlmann, 
that, since Cicero in Academics i. 8 mentions laudationes (but not logistorici) 
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among the major works of Varro, and since the ‘logistoricus’ can be regarded as 
written in honour of the person named in its title, the two are to be identified, 
the assumption being that Cicero used lJaudatio as a simpler and clearer substi- 
tute for Varro’s own term, if indeed that term had yet come into use. 

Less successful, however, is the next section (pp. 20-36), in which Heister- 
hagen attempts to reconstruct the Tudero de origine humana from Censorinus, 
De die natali, in which it is once mentioned by name (g. 1), and Lactantius, 
De opificio det, in which its influence has been conjectured. Without going into 
detail, it is sufficient to point out that Varro’s habit of saying the same things in 
different contexts, and in works of entirely different character—a practice to 
which Heisterhagen himself draws attention (p. 22), is fatal to this sort of 
reconstruction. It may be possible to recognize a passage as Varronian, some- 
times from the subject-matter and its treatment, sometimes from features of 
style (the latter method, which Heisterhagen takes into account, has still to be 
fully exploited) ; but, except in the immediate neighbourhood of a title, the 
attribution of such matter to any particular work of Varro must be pure guess- 
work. Thus, Heisterhagen’s attempt, for instance, to assign other parts of 
Censorinus than c. 9 to the Tubero is largely wasted labour. The Varronian 
elements, which no doubt exist, may come from the Tubero, but they may 
equally well come from the Alticus de numeris, which is mentioned by Censorinus 
in c. 2, or indeed from any other part of Varro’s lost production. 

The last two sections are contributed by Dahlmann. In Section 3, by a fresh 
examination of the evidence, particularly of the Gellius passage (.V.A. xvii. 18) 
in which it is mentioned, he establishes beyond reasonable doubt that the Pius 
de pace was written in honour of Q. Caccilius Metellus Pius Scipio, one of 
Pompey’s generals at Pharsalus and later commander-in-chief of the Pompeian 
forces in Africa, who in 48 B.c. was concerned in abortive peace negotiations 
initiated by Caesar (B.C. iii. 57). In Section 4 the existence of a logistoricus 
entitled ‘Marcellus’ is reaffirmed, and its central figure identified with the 
celebrated anti-Caesarian exile who is the subject of Cicero’s Pro Marcello. A 
piece of persuasive, if somewhat gossamer, reasoning leads to the suggestion 
that the sub-title of *’1e work may have been ‘de exilio’ or ‘de virtute’. 


University of Sheffield E. LAUGHTON 


A HISTORY OF LATIN LITERATURE 


Karu Bucuner: Rémische Literaturgeschichte. Ihre Grundziige in inter- 
pretierender Darstellung. Pp. 580. Stuttgart: Kroéner, 1957. Cloth, 
DM. 15. 
Ir is curious that while in Italy and the English-speaking countries histories 
of Latin literature for the non-specialist reader have poured from the presses 
since the end of the war—at the time of writing the latest is Professor Grant’s 
Pelican book—-Germany has in the same period produced none at all. So it is 
with special interest that one turns to Professor Biichner’s book. 

Its aim is to show the play of language, spirit, and form, which constitutes 
the process of development of Roman literature (p. 7). It avoids all anti- 
quarianism, and seeks to interpret the main works of Roman literature in the 
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context of the spiritual world of their authors. Now it is one of the aims of any 
history of literature to ‘get inside’ the minds of writers. But when we are dealing 
with a world as remote from our own as that of Rome, the minds of writers 
cannot be grasped intuitively, they can only be reconstructed—partially at 
that—by painstaking scholarship. Biichner does not reveal enough of the 
scholarly substructure—with which he is of course completely familiar—to 
enable the non-specialist reader to judge whether his estimates are securely 
founded. In a book as long as his—it runs to close on 200,000 words—room 
might have been found for a larger sample of the evidence upon which state- 
ments about dates, attributions, influences, and the like are based. If the book 
were rewritten for English readers, one would suggest that room be made by 
the omission of some of the rather indigestible metaphysics to which the author 
is prone. A random sample from p. 283 : ‘Macht, Wort, Wissen, Seele, Haltung, 
Urteil: Sie werden in dieser Zeit in ihren a4uBersten Moéglichkeiten erprobt 
und ausgelotet. Mit explosiver Wucht ist der Mensch dieser Zeit, seiner Mitte 
beraubt, ins Extrem geschleudert worden’, and so on for three pages. Another 
from p. 319: ‘Die Oden sind klassisch, weil sie seelische Bewegung verwirk- 
lichen, die den ungebardigen Stiirmen der Seele, der Schwere des Schicksals, 
den zerst6rerischen Kraften der Natur, den gigantischen politischen Machten 
gegeniiber im Ringen um das treffende Wort jene festliche Schwerelosigkeit in 
tanzerisch abgemessener Freiheit abgewinnen, die Mitte und humanitas zu 
einem anziehenden Pol machen, um den sich die Welt geordnet bewegen kann.’ 
But no doubt the author knows his public. 

The book is very uneven. In some of the sections Biichner succeeds bril- 
liantly in analysing the motives and purposes of a writer seen against the 
intellectual background of his age. Examples are those on Plautus (pp. 87-98), 
Terence (pp. 125-40), the Scipionic circle (pp. 142—72)—-a stimulating and 
thought-provoking chapter this—Livy (pp. 357-68), Ovid (pp. 371-89), 
Seneca (pp. 419-36), and Tacitus (pp. 462-78). In others he completely fails 
to make his writer ‘live’. And sometimes this results from the very method 
which he adopts. For instance, the chapter on Virgil (pp. 2g0-308) seems to 
the reviewer one of the less successful, and precisely because Virgil is studied 
almost in isolation. There is no discussion of his debt to Ennius and Lucretius 
and to Hellenistic poetry, of his attitude to the political ideology of the Augustan 
régime, and so on. Incidentally Biichner tends in general to under-estimate 
Greek influence and to over-estimate Roman originality ; ‘Ré6mertum’ occurs 
on every page, and appears to be charged with emotional overtones. Thus the 
constant cultural interchange between the Greek and Roman worlds is rather 
blurred over. 

In a book of this length and character one expects open questions to be left 
open. Biichner is inclined not even to mention views with which he disagrees : 
e.g. he accepts the authenticity not only of the Sallustian Epistulae ad Caesarem 
but also of the Jnvectiva in Ciceronem without any attempt to present the argu- 
ments of those who believe them to be spurious (p. 253) ; he states dogmatically 
(p. 458) that the fourth book of Frontinus’ Strategemata is not authentic, al- 
though the only book on Frontinus listed in his bibliography is that of Bendz 
(Die Echtheitsfrage des 4. Buches der frontinischen Strategemata, Lund, 1938), who 
demonstrates as conclusively as one can in such matters that Book iv is by 
Frontinus; he dates Tacitus’ Dialogus later than the Agricola and Germania 


(pp. 470 ff.). 
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among the major works of Varro, and since the ‘logistoricus’ can be regarded as 
written in honour of the person named in its title, the two are to be identified, 
the assumption being that Cicero used Jaudatio as a simpler and clearer substi- 
tute for Varro’s own term, if indeed that term had yet come into use. 

Less successful, however, is the next section (pp. 20-36), in which Heister- 
hagen attempts to reconstruct the Tubero de origine humana from Censorinus, 
De die natali, in which it is once mentioned by name (9. 1), and Lactantius, 
De opificio dei, in which its influence has been conjectured. Without going into 
detail, it is sufficient to point out that Varro’s habit of saying the same things in 
different contexts, and in works of entirely different character—a practice to 
which Heisterhagen himself draws attention (p. 22), is fatal to this sort of 
reconstruction. It may be possible to recognize a passage as Varronian, some- 
times from the subject-matter and its treatment, sometimes from features of 
style (the latter method, which Heisterhagen takes into account, has still to be 
fully exploited) ; but, except in the immediate neighbourhood of a title, the 
attribution of such matter to any particular work of Varro must be pure guess- 
work. Thus, Heisterhagen’s attempt, for instance, to assign other parts of 
Censorinus than c. 9 to the Tubero is largely wasted labour. The Varronian 
elements, which no doubt exist, may come from the Tubero, but they may 
equally well come from the Aéticus de numeris, which is mentioned by Censorinus 
in c. 2, or indeed from any other part of Varro’s lost production. 

The last two sections are contributed by Dahlmann. In Section 3, by a fresh 
examination of the evidence, particularly of the Gellius passage (.V.A. xvii. 18) 
in which it is mentioned, he establishes beyond reasonable doubt that the Pius 
de pace was written in honour of Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius Scipio, one of 
Pompey’s generals at Pharsalus and later commander-in-chief of the Pompeian 
forces in Africa, who in 48 B.c. was concerned in abortive peace negotiations 
initiated by Caesar (B.C. ili. 57). In Section 4 the existence of a logistoricus 
entitled ‘Marcellus’ is reaffirmed, and its central figure identified with the 
celebrated anti-Caesarian exile who is the subject of Cicero’s Pro Marcello. A 
piece of persuasive, if somewhat gossamer, reasoning leads to the suggestion 
that the sub-title of the work may have been ‘de exilio’ or ‘de virtute’. 
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of Latin literature for the non-specialist reader have poured from the presses 
since the end of the war—at the time of writing the latest is Professor Grant’s 
Pelican book—Germany has in the same period produced none at all. So it is 
with special interest that one turns to Professor Biichner’s book. 

Its aim is to show the play of language, spirit, and form, which constitutes 
the process of development of Roman literature (p. 7). It avoids all anti- 
quarianism, and seeks to interpret the main works of Roman literature in the 
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context of the spiritual world of their authors. Now it is one of the aims of any 
history of literature to ‘get inside’ the minds of writers. But when we are dealing 
with a world as remote from our own as that of Rome, the minds of writers 
cannot be grasped intuitively, they can only be reconstructed—partially at 
that—by painstaking scholarship. Biichner does not reveal enough of the 
scholarly substructure—with which he is of course completely familiar—to 
enable the non-specialist reader to judge whether his estimates are securely 
founded. In a book as long as his—it runs to close on 200,000 words—room 
might have been found for a larger sample of the evidence upon which state- 
ments about dates, attributions, influences, and the like are based. If the book 
were rewritten for English readers, one would suggest that room be made by 
the omission of some of the rather indigestible metaphysics to which the author 
is prone. A random sample from p. 283 : ‘Macht, Wort, Wissen, Seele, Haltung, 
Urteil: Sie werden in dieser Zeit in ihren du®ersten Moéglichkeiten erprobt 
und ausgelotet. Mit explosiver Wucht ist der Mensch dieser Zeit, seiner Mitte 
beraubt, ins Extrem geschleudert worden’, and so on for three pages. Another 
from p. 319: ‘Die Oden sind klassisch, weil sie seelische Bewegung verwirk- 
lichen, die den ungebardigen Stiirmen der Scele, der Schwere des Schicksals, 
den zerstérerischen Kraften der Natur, den gigantischen politischen Machten 
gegeniiber im Ringen um das treffende Wort jene festliche Schwerelosigkeit in 
tanzerisch abgemessener Freiheit abgewinnen, die Mitte und Aumanitas zu 
einem anziehenden Pol machen, um den sich die Welt geordnet bewegen kann.’ 
But no doubt the author knows his public. 

The book is very uneven. In some of the sections Biichner succeeds bril- 
liantly in analysing the motives and purposes of a writer seen against the 
intellectual background of his age. Examples are those on Plautus (pp. 87-98), 
Terence (pp. 125-40), the Scipionic circle (pp. 142-72)—a stimulating and 
thought-provoking chapter this—Livy (pp. 357-68), Ovid (pp. 371-89), 
Seneca (pp. 419-36), and Tacitus (pp. 462—78). In others he completely fails 
to make his writer ‘live’. And sometimes this results from the very method 
which he adopts. For instance, the chapter on Virgil (pp. 290-308) seems to 
the reviewer one of the less successful, and precisely because Virgil is studied 
almost in isolation. There is no discussion of his debt to Ennius and Lucretius 
and to Hellenistic poetry, of his attitude to the political ideology of the Augustan 
régime, and so on. Incidentally Biichner tends in general to under-estimate 
Greek influence and to over-estimate Roman originality ; ‘R6mertum’ occurs 
on every page, and appears to be charged with emotional overtones. Thus the 
constant cultural interchange between the Greek and Roman worlds is rather 
blurred over. 

In a book of this length and character one expects open questions to be left 
open. Biichner is inclined not even to mention views with which he disagrees : 
e.g. he accepts the authenticity not only of the Sallustian Epistulae ad Caesarem 
but also of the Jnvectiva in Ciceronem without any attempt to present the argu- 
ments of those who believe them to be spurious (p. 253),; he states dogmatically 
(p. 458) that the fourth book of Frontinus’ Strategemata is not authentic, al- 
though the only book on Frontinus listed in his bibliography is that of Bendz 
(Die Echtheitsfrage des 4. Buches der frontinischen Strategemata, Lund, 1938), who 
demonstrates as conclusively as one can in such matters that Book iv is by 
Frontinus; he dates Tacitus’ Dialogus later than the Agricola and Germania 


(pp. 470 ff.). 
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The following are some points which struck the reviewer as calling for 

revision : 

P. 120: Much is made of Nepos’ statement that Cato in his Origines recounted 
events capitulatim, which is taken to imply that he did not follow an 
annalistic pattern. But capitulatim is no more than the Latin for xedaAa- 
wdds; and Nepos’ contemporary, Dionysius of Halicarnassus 1. 5-6, 
described the histories of Q. Fabius Pictor and L. Cincius Alimentus as 
kefadawders. Does Biichner suppose that these works were not annalistic ? 

P. 131: Does Biichner really believe that the ‘Humanisierung’ of New 
Comedy by Terence caused the loss of Menander ? 

Pp. 182-204: Cicero appears as a kind of Roman paragon with all his weak- 
nesses and vacillations glossed over. This is a very different picture from 
that current in Germany for a generation after Theodor Mommsen, but 
it is just as one-sided. 

P, 271: Sallust, we are told, is ‘der Mann, der Dank seines Dranges zur 
ewigen Wahrheit zum Historiker der rémischen Republik wurde, dessen 
Urteilen wir uns nur beugen kénnen’. One had hoped that this hysterical 
view of Sallust had not outlived the nineteen-thirties. 

P. 287: Lactantius quotes Lucretius, not because he was ‘in den religiésen 
Schwingungen seiner Seele verstanden’, but because he provided weapons 
to use against pagan religion. 

Pp. 350-3: Biichner says nothing at all about Propertius’ Roman elegies. 

P. 407: Petronius did not commit suicide because he was ‘der neidischen 
Hofintrigen miide’, but because he was accused on a capital charge. 

P. 471: Tacitus’ authorship is not expressly attested for the Dialogus, says 
Biichner. But the probability is that the Hersfeld manuscript did attribute 
the Dialogus to Tacitus (cf. C. W. Mendell, Tacitus, the Man and his Work, 
New Haven and London, 1957, p. 8). 

P. 483: Biichner mistranslates Hadrian’s address to his soul (which he 
incidentally misprints too), taking pallidula rigida nudula with loca instead 
of with animula. 

P. 510: Julius Valerius’ Res gestae Alexandri Magni is spoken of as if it was an 
original work, and not a mere translation of Pseudo-Callisthenes. 

P. 519: Interest in Juvenal in late antiquity was not confined to the cul- 
tural circle of the Symmachi. On the contrary, he was the favourite 
reading of quidam detestantes ut venena doctrinas (Amm. Marc. xxviii. 4. 14). 

Pp. 530 ff.: Three lines to Ausonius and four pages to Prudentius seems 
a little disproportionate. 


In his ten pages of bibliography Biichner refers the reader to the latest books 
or the best modern books, rather than to epoch-making works of scholarship. 
His own name occurs twenty-seven times, and F. Klingner is a close runner-up 
with twenty-two references. It would be easy to criticize this or that omission, 
but on the whole the bibliography serves its purpose of introducing the reader 
to current research and discussion. The author does not seem to have made up 
his mind whether to include editions of texts or not. 

The printer and binder have done their work superbly. If the author does 
not merit quite such high praise, he has still written an interesting, if unequal 
book, which deserves the many readers it will doubtless have. 


University College, London ROBERT BROWNING 
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LATIN VERSE AND EUROPEAN SONG 


W. Beare: Latin Verse and European Song. Pp. 296. London: Methuen, 
1957. Cloth, 37s. 6d. net. 


THERE must be few departments of classical scholarship on which more has 
been written in the last half-century than that of early Latin metre. And yet 
there is scarcely any other in which the student finds himself in such a morass of 
uncertainty. Did Plautus strive to obtain coincidence between word-accent and 
verse-ictus in the dialogue metres? Do we in fact know where the word-accent 
fell in continuous speech? Is iambic shortening a metrical or a phonetic 
phenomenon? In a language like Latin, in which quantity of syllables, end of 
words, and position of accent are correlated, is it ever possible to determine 
that a given departure from Greek usage, e.g. the avoidance of two successive 
iambic words at the end ofa senarius or trochaic septenarius, is to be explained 
by regard for accent rather than by purely metrical considerations? Was a 
given phrase pronounced at all differently merely because it occurred in verse 
(Cicero’s remark in Orator 184, ‘at comicorum senarii propter similitudinem 
sermonis sic saepe sunt abiecti ut non numquam vix in eis numerus et versus 
intelligi possit’, can be used as evidence in either direction) ? These are some of 
the questions which our student tries, often vainly, to answer as he hacks his 
way through a jungle of circular arguments, labile concepts, and equivocal 
definitions. When he finds that French-speaking scholars, by denying that 
classical Latin had an expiratory accent, dismiss most of these questions, only 
to pose others in their turn on which there is just as little unanimity, our student 
may well begin to wonder whether the whole matter is worth studying. Per- 
haps, he may say, the evidence is insufficient to prove anything. Perhaps, even 
if we knew more about how the dialogue of comedy was actually delivered, we 
should still be in the dark; after all, how much disagreement is there between 
experts on English prosody and metre. In this connexion, however, our student 
would do well to ponder the fact that ancient metricians did not seem to find 
any lack of precision in their subject. 

Closely allied to this complex of questions is another, no less hard to answer. 
If early Latin versification took account of stress accent, is it because recurrent 
stress patterns rather than recurrent quantity patterns are somehow ‘natural’ 
to Latin ? And is the accentual versification of medieval Latin to be regarded as 
the reappearance once more on the surface of an underground, subliterary 
current, buried since archaic times beneath the alien, hellenizing, prosody of 
literary Latin? When as a matter of fact do we first find indisputably accentual 
poetry in Latin, and can we always distinguish clearly between bad quantitative 
verse, syllabic verse (like that of modern French), and true accentual verse ? 

These are the principal topics discussed in Professor Beare’s discursive and 
fascinating book, in which his purpose is ‘to trace the process by which Latin 
verse changed from a quantitative to a rhythmic measure’. He does not claim 
to be able to answer all the questions; his main concern is to make clear the 
true nature of the problems. But on certain key questions he does take a very 
definite stand, and it will be best, before proceeding to details, to state sum- 
marily, and inevitably with some loss of precision, his central theses. They are, 
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if the reviewer has followed him aright, these: 


(i) Classical Latin versification, in comedy no less than in other genres, is 
indifferent to expiratory accent, and it is far from certain that such 
dynamic stress had phonological value in classical Latin at all. 

(ii) Classical Latin quantitative verse was recited without expiratory ictus. 
From these two theses it follows that all discussion of the relation of 
ictus and accent is nugatory. 

(ui) The breakdown of quantitative versification in late antiquity, as dis- 
tinctions of quantity ceased to be made in pronunciation, led to the 
development of syllabic verse, sometimes with accentual clausulae, not 
to true accentual verse. 

(iv) The gradual development of verse with accentual rhythm in the Middle 
Ages, and its flowering in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, was not 
a revival of ancient Latin patterns, which would in any case have been 
unknown to poets and readers of this period, but an importation from 
vernacular verse, strongly favoured by the new polyphonic music, with 
its fixed bar divisions. 

This is a radical position, and one rarely maintained in countries of English 
or German speech, though it is more likely to find favour among French or 
Italian scholars. If conclusive proof were possible in this domain, the problems 
would probably have been solved long ago. Whether readers are convinced by 
Beare or not will depend largely on the preconceptions which they bring to the 
study of his book. All the reviewer can do is to outline the course of his some- 
what rambling and repetitive argument, and indicate which of the many points 
he makes seem particularly good or bad, and why. This is emphatically not 
a book which can be neglected by those who have read reviews of it. 

Beare begins by expressing his mistrust of the statistical approach: and there 
are scarcely any quantitative statements in the book. He goes on to say that the 
nature of quantitative verse has generally been misunderstood in modern times 
because of misleading analogies with the metrical systems of modern languages. 
The misunderstanding can be cleared up only by examining as objectively as 
possible what is known of the principles of English versification and that of 
other languages ancient and modern. This preliminary programme is carried 
out in the first ten chapters. Theories of English versification are examined 
critically. The concepts of accent, arsvs, thesis, and ictus are discussed, and the 
evidence for the nature of the Latin accent reviewed. IJctus in Latin is found 
generally to denote the beating of time with finger or baton as the verse is 
scanned. And Beare finds no evidence for an expiratory accent in classical 
Latin, but believes that one developed out of the classical pitch accent in the 
late empire. This is a possible point of view, provided we allow vulgar speech in 
classical times to have had a sufficiently marked element of dynamic stress to 
account for such cases of syncope as frigda, ublicu (C.I_L. ix. 8249), and the like. 

The chapter on Indian quantitative verse is doubly interesting to the clas- 
sical scholar, both because this is the only quantitative versification completely 
independent of Greek which we know, and because there is a living tradition 
of its rendition. But not much emerges that is strictly relevant. Sanskrit verse 
seems to have been always more or less sung, and there is nothing in it cor- 
responding to the foot. However, it is interesting to learn that in its recitation 
today the words are given their normal stress accent (which incidentally does 
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not fall on the syllable originally bearing the pitch accent), and there is no 
trace whatever of dynamic ictus, the rhythm depending entirely on the relative 
lengths of the syllables and their number.' 

The chapters on syllabic versification in Avestan, Syriac, and French, and 
on early English accentual verse underline how little we really know of the 
metre of the dead languages, and how varied and conflicting are the views of 
experts on that of the living. 

The main conclusion of this long preliminary survey is the danger of arguing 
from one language to another, or indeed from one stage to another of the same 
language. So much depends on tradition and fashion, of which the written 
texts of poems tell us practically nothing. This is no doubt a timely warning. 
But any study of a system of versification whose living tradition is lost involves 
some argument from analogy. 

When he comes to deal with Latin metre, Beare dismisses the Saturnian with 
a prudent non liquet. In his long chapter on the nature of Plautine verse he dis- 
charges salvo after salvo at those who construct elaborate schemes to reconcile 
dynamic ictus and accent. He scores many direct hits: as he says, ‘the more we 
reduce the importance of accent (in order to escape from the intolerable 
dilemma) the less capable we make accent of doing all the things which are 
demanded of it, such as turning long syllables into short. Equally well, if we 
reduce vocal ictus to “‘the slightest possible” dimensions, we weaken the argu- 
ment of those who interpret ‘Brevis Brevians” in terms of ictus.’ What he fails 
to do, however, is to explain why, if Plautine verse was delivered without 
a dynamic ictus, we scarcely ever find facére and rarely corpéra. And yet surely 
this, rather than disregard of the dipody law or circular arguments about re- 
cessive accents, secondary accents, or word-groups, is the crucial point. Safare- 
wicz’s theory of ‘binary rhythm’ which does offer an explanation of this without 
calling upon dynamic ictus, though only at the cost of equally undemon- 
strable assumptions, is mentioned only in another and different context, p. 164.7 

In classical Latin verse the question is whether the departures from Greek 
practice, e.g. preference for strong caesura and for a final word of two or three 
syllables in the hexameter, are to be attributed to concern with the relations of 
ictus and accent or not. Beare is on good ground when he criticizes the argu- 
ments of those who think that they are. He is less successful in propounding an 
alternative explanation. 

In an interesting chapter on “The Verse of the People’, he examines texts 
from Buecheler’s Carmina Epigraphica to see whether he can discover evidence 
of any principle of versification other than quantity. The crucial question here 
is whether a short accented syllable is treated as a long significantly more often 
than a short unaccented syllable. Unless Beare’s samples are unrepresentative, 
he is justified in concluding that ‘the verse of unlettered folk was less skilful, less 
regular than the verse of the great poets; but there is no evidence that it was 
based on a different principle’. 

The second main problem with which Beare deals, that of the transition to 


? One would like to know more of classical _ the quantitative pattern, and in the absence 
Tamil versification. According to the brief of any dynamic ictus. 
sketch by J. Filliozat in Renou-Filliozat, 2 Jan Safarewicz, Professor in Cracow 
L’Inde classique, ii (Paris, 1953), 717-19, University, is a Polish scholar and not a 
something akin to iambic shortening takes Czech, as stated by Beare. 
place in conditions determined purely by 
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rhythmic verse, is outlined, together with a summary of the views held by other 
scholars, in chapter xvii. He is right in pointing out that the hymns quoted by 
Bede (G.L.K. vii. 258), in which short accented syllables are occasionally 
treated as long, are not the same as, and need not have anything to do with, the 
carmina poetarum vulgarium mentioned by the Ars Palaemonis de metrica tnstitutione 
(G.L.K. vi. 206), which Bede incorporated into his text at this point, and that 
we have therefore no evidence here for the existence of accentual verse in the 
third or second century of our era, as some have supposed. Much of the dis- 
cussion on pp. 214 ff. is unclear and of doubtful relevance. 

The brief discussion of Byzantine verse on pp. 233-41 rightly recognizes that 
rhythmic verse has a quite different origin and development in Latin and in 
Greck. The statement that ‘the rhythm of the quantitative Byzantine verse is 
not based on stress, whether of word-accent or verse-beat. It is based on quan- 
tity, with the added feature that an accent regularly falls on a certain position 
in the line, namely the last but one’ requires so much qualification that it 
would be better not made at all." 

Beare finds in the poems of Commodian and in Augustine’s Psalm against the 
Donatists no regard for accent, but ‘mere syllable-counting, the line ending 
with a cadence which might often be regarded as either quantitative or accen- 
tual’. He may be right about Augustine’s poem, which was in any case sung, 
but few will agree with him that Commodian pays no regard to accent. The 
first specimen of distinctively accentual rhythm he finds in the short poem of 
Auspicius of Toul (M.G.H., Poetae Latini Medi Aevi, iv. 2. 614 ff.), which is 
generally agreed to be an isolated oddity.* 

Rhyme he regards as a mere casual embellishment, of rhetorical origin, until 
post-Carolingian times. In an interesting chapter on Irish and Irish-Latin 
hymns he concludes that neither were marked by ‘regular iambic or trochaic 
rhythm based on word-accent’, though end-rhyme was introduced early. 

In the rather hurried concluding chapters Beare surveys the development of 
the sequence from rhythmic prose with isosyllabic elements to regular accentual 
trochaic verse, and that of other types of regular accentual verse out of various 
syllabic metres with possibly accentual cadences. All this, he points out, took 
place when Latin was no longer a vernacular language, when accentual 
versification was already established in several European languages, and when 
‘there was a new music, and a new sense of rhythm’. It is to these factors, he 
suggests, that we must look for the stimulus which brought to fruition the 
magnificent medieval Latin poetry of the late Middle Ages. 

Looking at the book as a whole once again, we may say that if Beare suc- 
ceeds in eradicating from the reader’s mind all misleading presuppositions, he 
will leave him in a state of complete agnosticism regarding Latin verse. But he 
is unlikely to succeed in his purpose, since, as he says himself, this is the kind of 
dispute in which neither side is really able to understand the arguments of the 
other. Beare will irritate many readers, and puzzle all of us from time to time. 
But he will make us take out and re-examine the lumber of ideas on metre and 
rhythm which we carry around in our minds. And this is the first step towards 
mutual comprehension, if not towards agreement. 


' Cf. P. Maas, ‘Der byzantinische Zwolf- akzentuirenden Verskunst’, Hermes, lxxxii 
silber’, B.Z. xii (1903), 278-323; W. Nissen, (1954), 182-99. 
Die byzantinischen Anakronteen (Munich, 1940) ; 2 Cf. F. J. H. Raby, Secular Latin Poetry, i* 
A. Dihle, ‘Die Anfange der griechischen (1947), 87. 
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Probably the problems he sets himself cannot be solved with the evidence 
available. Conventional written texts cannot reproduce all the features of 
recitation, still less of song (could anyone reconstruct the rhythm of Sullivan’s 
music from Gilbert’s words?). And perhaps we are wrong to regard quan- 
titative and accentual verse as opposite poles. A. W. de Groot, in a suggestive 
essay on ‘Phonetics in its relation to Aesthetics’ in L. Kaiser, Manual of 
Phonetics (Amsterdam, 1957), pp. 385-400, divides metrical systems into three 
types regarded from the structural point of view: syllabic verse (e.g. Japanese 
or modern French) ; periodic verse, in which the units consist of more than one 
syllable, be the opposition one of short/long, as in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 
or of stressed/unstressed, as in English, German, and Russian; and finally 
word-verse, in which the unit is a single word (de Groot quotes as his example 
pre-classical Latin, but this begs too many questions: classical Tamil would 
be a better example). This analysis suggests that the passage from quantitative 
to accentual rhythm would involve less disturbance than that from quantitative 
to syllabic verse. 


Uniwersity College, London ROBERT BROWNING 


ROMAN STUDIES 


Karv Btcuner: Humanitas Romana. Studien iiber Werke und Wesen der 
Roémer. Pp. 356. Heidelberg: Winter, 1957. Cloth, DM. 16.80. 

In this volume, addressed not only to teachers and students but to all those 
‘who have retained from school days a love of the classics’, Professor Biichner 
has collected together a number of lectures and essays, most of them, it ap- 
pears, previously unpublished. 

The first is on the beginning of Naevius’ Bellum Punicum. Bichner dis- 
cusses the fragment about the giants (inerant signa expressa, etc.), arguing that it 
refers to reliefs on Aeneas’ ship and rejecting the theory of a reference to the 
temple of Zeus at Agrigentum. According to his reconstruction Naevius’ first 
book was entirely concerned with the story of Aeneas, and covered roughly the 
same ground as the first three books of the Aeneid. There follows a thoughtful, if 
somewhat difficult, discussion of the elusive conception of Humanitat as shown 
in Terence ; an essay on the plague as depicted by four writers of different ages, 
Thucydides, Lucretius, Montaigne, and Camus; and a paper on Summum ws 
summa iniuria, criticizing Stroux’s paper of the same title (reprinted in his 
Rémische Rechtswissenschaft und Rhetorik). Bachner argues against the view that 
the proverb was a ‘Kernspruch der Billigkeit’. It was not connected with the 
disputes of orators and jurists about equity versus the strict letter of the law; 
it meant only that it was unfair to push the law to extremes. Biichner certainly 
makes a good case here, though it might be said that while concentrating on 
De Inventione, the causa Curiana, and Pro Caecina he ignores other evidence of 
Roman interest in the problem of ius and aequitas. 

Next comes a lecture bearing the title ‘Die philologische Methode’, which is 
in effect an elaborate defence of a conjecture, already published, in Catullus 
68. 136. The proposal is to read werecunde in the line rara uerecundae furta feremus 
erae. The reviewer remains unconvinced of the necessity for change. If, as 
Biichner maintains, the essence of uerecundia is an attitude of awe and respect 
before a superior being, the phrase uerecunde ferre (unparalleled, as he honestly 
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admits) is hardly the ‘direct opposite’ of moleste ferre; nor indeed does the con- 
text suggest that Catullus’ attitude here is one of respectful awe. Unconvincing 
too is the claim that Propertius’ omnia consueut timidus perferre superbae tussa is 
a ‘word-for-word imitation’ of Catullus, and that therefore his timidus supports 
the conjecture uerecunde. In fact there seems no real difficulty about the use of 
uerecundus here to apply to Lesbia, in the sense of modest, or restrained, in her 
infidelities. 

‘Vergil’ is a lecture originally given to an audience of non-specialists. 
Though, as the author explains, he has little of his own to offer in this general 
survey, the lecture was certainly worth printing. Of particular interest is the 
emphasis on the role of Anchises in the first half of the Aeneid. From Virgil we 
pass to Horace. ‘Horaz iiber die Gelassenheit’ is a contribution to the inter- 
pretation of Odes ii. 16, a poem which has aroused a good deal of discussion of 
late. The discussion centres round the authenticity of lines 21-24, a stanza 
which Biichner regards as interpolated. He bases his view on two main grounds, 
the structure of the poem and its thought. As regards the structure he supposes 
a triadic arrangement which leaves no room for the disputed stanza. Defenders 
of the stanza, it may be mentioned, such as Enk and Latte, have with equal— 
indeed, in the reviewer’s opinion, greater—plausibility supposed an arrange- 
ment in groups of two stanzas. As regards the thought, Biichner’s argument is 
that, whereas elsewhere in the poem, though there is much that recalls Epi- 
curean ideas, there are also deep divergences from Epicureanism, in the sup- 
posedly interpolated stanza we have a purely philosophical concept out of 
keeping with the rest of the ode. The argument is not strong, and it seems rather 
perverse to say that the interpolator ‘only understood how to allegorize a 
purely abstract philosophic thought’ and ‘interchanged Horace and Epicurus’, 
when the stanza, if it was interpolated, was clearly based on Odes iii. 1. 36 f. 

A third contribution to the study of the Augustan poets is a lecture on the 
Metamorphoses, in which Ovid’s characteristic qualities are illustrated by a 
comparison of his treatment of the story of Erysichthon with that by Calli- 
machus in the Hymn to Demeter and of the soliloquy of Medea at the beginning 
of Metamorphoses vii with the similar scene in Apollonius Rhodius. This is fol- 
lowed by a short paper on Tacitus, Annals xv. 44, arguing for the reading 
comuncti as opposed to conuicti amd for the rejection of the words aut crucibus 
affixt aut flammandi as an interpolation. 

The last and longest section of the book bears the title ‘Rémertum: Versuch 
einer Wesensbestimmung’. After an outline of the history of Rome the author 
treats of the ideas displayed in the history, the ideas of Rome, of Italy, and of 
impertum ; of res publica, principate, and monarchy ; of culture (humanitas) and 
justice. He then reviews the various branches of Latin literature, and ends with 
a section on die Welt der rimischen Lebensbegriffe, which takes the form of a dis- 
cussion of a number of Latin words particularly significant for the Roman out- 
look, labor, ratio, parsimonia, uirtus, uerccundia, priuatus, fides, tustitia, auctoritas, and 
dignitas. On all these points Biichner has much of interest to say, though his 
interpretations of men’s views and attitudes sometimes seem to go beyond the 
evidence. Did Tacitus really say that the mixed constitution was. the best ? 
And what grounds are there for the statement that Tibullus found ‘in den 
romischen Begriffen der Gemeinschaft, der res publica, die Méglichkeit die 
Tiefe seines Liebeserlebnisses auszusprechen, namlich des Sein im anderen, 
in der Geliebten’ ? 
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Enough has been said to show that this volume contains much to interest 
students of Latin literature. Though Biichner is sometimes unconvincing, what 
he says is always the product of serious thought and a far-ranging intelligence 
keenly alive to all aspects of ancient literature and thought. 

M. L. CLARKE 


University College, Bangor 


THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 


M. L. W. Latstner: The Intellectual Heritage of the Early Middle Ages. 
Selected Essays edited by Chester D. Starr. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press (London: Oxford University Press), 1957. Pp. xvii+285. Cloth, 
405. net. 

Tus volume, issued in Professor Laistner’s honour by his friends and pupils, 
reprints papers which he wrote between 1927 and 1953. The collection forms 
a valuable pendant to Thought and Letters in Western Europe 500-goo A.D. It 
also—and this is perhaps its greatest merit—gives the reader a precious oppor- 
tunity to trace the development of a notable scholar’s aims and methods. 

The essay on Christian of Stavelot is the earliest in date (1927). Christian 
was the somewhat undistinguished author of a Carolingian commentary on 
St. Matthew. Laistner discusses his sources, his methods of compilation, the 
Biblical texts he used, his familiarity with Greek. A series of affirmations 
(‘internal evidence makes it probable here that Christian followed Orosius’), 
sometimes but not invariably supported by examples, shows us the results of an 
investigation which set the commentary alongside a number of possible sources 
anc noted verbal and factual parallels. The conclusion that Christian knew 
some Greek is reached by establishing that he translates Greek words correctly 
where his authorities offer no guidance. But as he mentions consulting one 
Euphenium Graecum, the possibility that he depended upon another’s learning 
ought not perhaps to have been excluded. Only in the section on Christian’s 
methods is the painstaking and brilliantly ingenious Quellenforschung supple- 
mented by descriptive analysis telling us how he explained elementary points 
of grammar, simplified the language of his authorities, referred occasionally to 
the life of his day; and it is to illustrate these incidental contemporary allu- 
sions that Laistner quotes the two passages which are all he lets us see of 
Christian’s work. 

‘Fulgentius in the Carolingian Age’ (1928) does little more than list instances 
of borrowing. The inquirer who is curious about the nature of the mytho- 
grapher’s influence will find more to satisfy him in Liebeschiitz’s Fulgentius 
Metaforalis. But then come four essays on Bede, written during the nineteen- 
thirties ; and these are the pivot of the book. The first two, on Bede as a scholar 
and on Bede’s library, cover the same ground. Comparing them, we become 
keenly aware how the Quellenforscher’s task is complicated by the need to present 
his material in readable form. Each essay is packed with facts, and read alone 
would appear definitive. But the two accounts of Bede’s historical sources 
(pp. 100 and 125) do not coincide, nor do the lists of chronological authorities 
mentioned pn the same pages; and to discover what references Bede made to 
the major classical authors we not only have to pool the information in these 
two essays, but we have to consult Thought and Letters as well. In each case some 
of the fruits of research have been sacrificed to ensure readability. 
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‘Latin Versions of Acts known to Bede’ (1938) introduces an aspect of 
Laistner’s work which is then further exemplified in the articles on Pomerius 
(1946) and the Historia Tripartita (1948). The study of sources is here accom- 
panied by inquiries into the history and location of manuscripts. Talking of the 
aims of the medieval historian, Laistner says in one of his rare asides: ‘what is 
now needed is not striking generalisations, but a patient accumulation of 
data’, His own more recent researches seem to have achieved this restricted aim 
with magnificent success. The questions he asks—and so accurately answers— 
always take the form of ‘who read this work?’ or ‘what was read by this man?’. 
Where the classical golden and silver age authors are concerned, and we are 
studying their impact upon a writer who is not a Lupus or an Einhard, it is 
difficult to see how we could go beyond such decorously factual inquiries. Two, 
five, even ten casual allusions cannot provide adequate material for the analysis 
of a literary influence. But when we pass from the classical to the Christian 
heritage, do not the four great doctors, or popularizers like Cassiodorus and 
Pomeris, set a different problem ? Their theories, their values, their conception 
of the universe really affected their medieval readers. Should research on their 
influence stop with the facts which our Quellenforschung accumulates ? Or should 
we regard these facts as just a foundation, indispensable certainly, but one 
upon which we expect the historian of ideas or the historian of culture to build 
a more substantial edifice ? 

The limits which Laistner would impose on historical research suit his own 
genius so admirably that perhaps for that very reason we ought to be chary of 
trying to give them a more general application. The three essays in this book 
which treat broader topics are among the least successful. The survey of the 
later Roman historians resolves itself into an appraisal of their factual accuracy. 
‘The Western Church and Astrology’ shows none of that interpretative bril- 
liance which makes C. S. Lewis’s remarks on Renaissance astrology such 
unforgettable reading; and if the paper on Bentley mentions the Epistola ad 
Millium and places a just emphasis on the critica sacra, it does not give us the 
man, and it does not tell us much that is useful about his place in the develop- 
ment of scholarship. ‘What is of far greater interest is that two, Gregory of 
Nyssa and Ambrosiaster, enliven the narrative by introducing personal ex- 
periences’—runs a revealing sentence in the discussion on astrological theories. 
Laistner does not like the history of ideas and readily escapes from it to the 
pleasant irrelevancies of contemporary reminiscence. How sharply these general 
articles contrast with his productions in the field he has made particularly his 
own, the best of which still awaits mention! The last of the Bede essays, on the 
authorship of a Penitential, is almost magically perfect. Quotations from Bede’s 
letters, echoes of Caesarius of Arles in the Penitential, facts about the location 
of Caesarius’s manuscripts are woven together in a scintillating crescendo of 
proof. No one should miss this essay who enjoys seeing intellectual instruments 
used with the utmost precision and power. It is the work of a great master. 


King’s College, Cambridge R. R. BOLGAR 
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THE NEW OXFORD HISTORY OF MUSIC 


The New Oxford History of Music. Vol. i: Ancient and Oriental Music. Edited 
by Econ WELLEsz. Pp. xxiii+ +30; 15 plates. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. Cloth, 635. net. 

Tuts handsomely produced volume, to which many distinguished scholars 
have contributed under the general editorial direction of Dr. Egon Wellesz, 
will be welcomed by all students of musical history, and will interest even the 
non-specialist, although there is much that is technically formidable in the new 
science of Comparative Musicology. Comparison of the present volume with 
its equivalent in the series which it replaces (1929) well illustrates the minor 
role now allotted to Greek music. Thirty years ago ancient music virtually 
meant Greek music: otherwise only the Hebrews and adjoining races were 
considered worthy of individual attention when scholarship concentrated on 
the evolution of a western musical system.’ Moreover, it was devoutly hoped 
that interpretation of recently discovered music in Greek notation (and dis- 
covery of more such documents) would justify the importance ascribed by 
Hellenists to Greek theory in subsequent musical history. Nowadays, however, 
there is a certain glamour attached to field-work with a gramophone, and 
study of contemporary primitive music in societies where musical change is 
reckoned to be negligible has to some extent relegated the scholar’s study of 
literary (mostly theoretical) documents of ancient civilizations to a less exalted 
place, while the continuity of the Greek theoretical system and medieval 
musical practice has been shown to be mainly illusory. We should not, then, 
expect to find here anything like the panegyric of Greek musical accomplish- 
ment and its relevance for us with which Kathleen Schlesinger ended her 
chapter on instruments in the 1929 volume. 

It is fair to say first that Mrs. Isobel Henderson, who contributes chapter ix 
on Ancient Greek Music in seventy pages packed with concentrated informa- 
tion, is affected by the caution sometimes amounting to scepticism or pessimism 
noticeable in many writers on the subject since it was realized that neither the 
theory as developed in late handbooks nor the fragmentary compositions al- 
ready found, or likely to turn up on papyrus, greatly illuminate the music 
which Pindar or Sophocles wrote and Plato and Aristophanes criticized or 
parodied. No previous writer has insisted quite so firmly that “Greek theorists 
played with harmonic concepts for their own sake and for no musical purpose’, 
or that ‘text books were infested with tables of all possible scales which never 
co-existed in musical history’. Her rejection of much evidence about ‘harmonic 
science’, because such abstractions are related more to mathematics, meta- 
physics, or astronomy, means that her account of scales, etc., is not the orthodox 
one found in many general works which concentrate on post-Aristoxenian 
theory based on the Greater Perfect System. 

Few will deny the general validity of these premisses, but it is almost alarming 
how Mrs. Henderson unceremoniously discards notorious literary excerpts 
clutched at thankfully by older writers in their attempt to use all available 
evidence in the reconstruction of Greek music. The Aristotelian Problem (19. 


? Though in fact Cecil Torr in the 1929 flavour of Greek music more than most 
introductory volume stressed the oriental academic classicists, 
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20) about mese is ‘a remark notable only for its stupidity’, the [Plutarch] de 
musica ‘an unintelligent source’, all references to Damon’s writings ‘suspicious’, 
the attribution of the regularized tonos system to Aristoxenus ‘incredible’, the 
long Athenaeus excerpt from Heraclides Ponticus reveals only ‘his witless 
fancy’. She seems disinclined to accept the Platonic scales in Aristides as 
genuine; the hymns ascribed to Mesomedes she prefers to believe are ‘an 
erudite Byzantine reconstruction’ and she comments on the ‘diatonic banality’ 
of the Seikilos song." 

Some cherished illusions are roughly handled here, and when we find that 
Mrs. Henderson has no faith in the belief in transmission of 5th- to 4th-century 
music in notation, but that the instrumental music of the classical period was 
‘part of a unique spectacle which perished’ we may indeed despair. Yet as she 
herself points out (p. 391), the parodies of Aristophanes imply contemporary 
familiarity with earlier classical music of Simonides, Pindar, Phrynichus, etc., 
despite the fact that their major works were composed for one public perform- 
ance (p. 338), and we may conclude that—somehow—the melodies (if not the 
accompaniment) were transmitted not only to later generations but to different 
parts of the Greek world. This is particularly true of Pindar—it must surely 
have been possible to hear his elaborate compositions more than once in spite of 
their formally ‘occasional’ nature. Yet the method of transmission and recollec- 
tion of complex music is undoubtedly difficult to establish for this period. 

Chere is a good account in limited space of the difficult question of the 
technical vocabulary (systema, harmonia, etc.) and the most controversial matter 
here is her treatment of the fonoi which she regards as ‘theoretical concepts’ 
designed to define points within harmonic space relative to one another, but 
independent of real pitch value and strictly even of musical practice. Here I feel 
she has to some extent exaggerated the cleavage between theory and practice. 
Even the polemic of Aristoxenus against using the aulos as a basis for scale 
determination implies that their manufacturers (who along with the executants 
represent the architects of real musical performance) had—as indeed they 
must—a conscious, though perhaps unscientific, standard of measurement of 
tube length, width of bore, relative position of finger-holes, in order to duplicate 
pipes of a particular pitch and scale—even if this was an empirical skill in- 
dependent of a feeling for absolute pitch. But admittedly we do not know to 
what extent choice of a particular type of aulos for performance was determined 
by accurate identification of the instrument with a specific tonos. (Incidentally, 
the instruments are not given detailed discussion. ) 

Doubts about the practical use of the tonot lead Mrs. Henderson to misgivings 
about interpretation of the notation systems based upon them. In particular 
she argues plausibly that the ‘vocal’ notation was confused by later theorists to 
the extent that the central nucleus of Ionic letters standing, as we have it, on 
the Hypolydian / octave was transferred from the more appropriate a octave. 
Thus the earliest musical documents in ‘vocal’ notation (written before the 
transposition) may be incorrectly transcribed in our standard versions. Her 
transcription of the first Delphic hymn? is shown in certain respects to agree 


! Mountford once described it as a (traditional version) and Seikilos song by 
‘delightful baritone song’ which might have | Arda Mandikian are recorded in vol. i of the 
been written by a classical European com- — History of Music in Sound (H.M.V.) issued in 


poser! conjunction with the New Oxford History. 


2 Performances of the first Delphic hymn 
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with Aristoxenian musical principles in the treatment of fixed and movable 
notes. While there is some visual gain in another projected transcription which 
replaces our staff with one in which fixed and movable notes are contrasted 
without pitch reference, I doubt whether we can abandon (for practical pur- 
poses) modern notation, however unsatisfactory and arbitrary it is in some 
respects. In musical illustrations scales are printed descending in Greek style; 
I find the ascending habit more comfortable.! 

Praise must be given in the less controversial section devoted to Greek 
musical history to the selection and arrangement of material presenting a pic- 
ture of musical life especially in fifth-century Athens, where the innovations of 
the dithyrambists are well discussed. The author believes Aristophanes to have 
been ‘the greatest of Athenian composers’. (Sophocles curiously is nowhere 
mentioned, but if the statement attributed to Aristoxenus in the Life is true he 
was an important musical innovator.) 

Comparatively little is said of the ethos doctrine which dominated post- 
Platonic musical literature (doubtless because of its speculative and theoretical 
nature) or, inevitably in a work intended for the general reader, of the special 
problem of metre. Care has been taken to include Greek quotations only in the 
notes, but perhaps the layman will be puzzled by unexplained allusions to 
Onomacritus (p. 382) or Lucius Anicius (p. 398).? 

Space does not permit a detailed review of the Rev. J. E. Scott’s chapter on 
Roman music. Here, however, the picture has scarcely changed, and with little 
significant new evidence, the classification of instruments and description of 
performances by professional virtuosi and imperial amateurs follows a familiar 
pattern. It is perhaps unfortunate that neither writer has much to say about the 
tibia or aulos,’ and doubtless the section on military music could have been 
expanded, although admittedly the accumulation of references adds little to 
the sum of our knowledge. 

A final word—although the rest of the book is not within the scope of this 
review nor the competence of the reviewer, it seems strange that the distribu- 
tion of the work has resulted in the omission of any reference to the Nordic 
lurer. Not only are these the most remarkable surviving instruments of antiquity, 
but some of them can be played without recourse even to facsimiles, and pro- 
vide literally ‘a voice from the past’ of European music amid so much fascinat- 
ing but elusive speculation. 


University of Edinburgh E. K, BORTHWICK 


HEPHAESTUS AND MAGIC 


Marit Detcourt: Héphaistos ou la légende du magicien, (Bibliothéque 
de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de Université de Liége, Fasc. 


™ Once Mrs. Henderson is herself caught tion of the first Delphic hymn should have flat 
out. On p. 345, n. 2, she equates a descend- signs on notes a and e. 
ing tetrachord in sol fa with the ascending 2 Cf. Herod. vii. 6; Athen. 615 a. The 
Greek series. On pp. 358-9 either the vocal | Athenaeus reference on p. 349, n. 1 should be 
notation rows in Ex. 309 should number 624 c-625 ¢. 
downwards, or else read on p. 359 ‘so that 3 A. A. Howard’s article in H.S.C.P. iv 
row no. 1 is the diatonic note-series’. In Ex. _ (1893) should be added to the bibliography. 


311 the notes of the conventional transcrip- 
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cxlvi.) Pp. 245; 3 plates; sketch-map. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1957. 
Paper, 750 fr. 


IT surely needs no demonstration that Hephaistos, whatever his ultimate origin, 
is a smith-god in our earliest tradition, the Homeric poems. It is hardly less 
well known that a smith, in popular opinion, tends to be something of a 
sorcerer, if only on account of his skilled trade, mysterious to the generality. 
If, like Hephaistos, he is also a foreigner, such a reputation is even more likely 
to attach to him. Thus far we may go with the author of this monograph, but 
hardly farther, for she would make the god primarily a sorcerer, only secondly 
a worker in metal. She is also of opinion (p. 230) that he is a composite figure, 
partly native Greek, if I do not misunderstand her, and partly ‘le métallurge 
. .. qui semble avoir eu en Lycie ou 4 Lemnos son centre de dispersion’, a view 
for which I can find no sufficient proof, certainly not in the attempts thereat put 
forward by Professor Delcourt. It does not increase the reader’s confidence in 
her exegesis of tenuous classical evidence to find that she is capable of elemen- 
tary mistakes, such as inventing a nom. sing. 7éda (p. 22) in the Epic dialect, 
construing the ‘Orphic’ quotation in Clement of Alexandria, Prot. 14. 20 St., 
despite its Homeric original (JI. ii. 426), to mean that the spits which the Titans 
used were made by Hephaistos (p. 51), declaring (p. 58) that Athena helps 
build the Argo only in the Orphic Argonautica, in face of Apoll. Rhod. i. 19, 
strangely misrendering the verses inserted by Eustathios after J/. xv. 22 (p. 85, 
n. 1), construing, through thick and thin, a manifestly corrupt passage of 
Hyginus (p. 87), confounding Typhon and the Giants (p. 122), declaring (p. 
133) that we know Greek magic only at a late epoch (Hesiod alone is enough to 
refute this), deducing from J/. xviii. 592 that Hephaistos is praised for being 
as clever as Daidalos (pp. 157 f.), falling (p. 159) into the old error of assuming 
that all xoana were made of wood, misspelling the name Pyanopsion (p. 195), 
and giving Gaia Caecilia the non-existent name Caia (p. 219). All these would 
be easily avoided by a reasonably accurate knowledge of the ancient languages 
and ordinary attention to the passages quoted. 

Most of the monograph is occupied with an account of Hephaistos and 
sundry other figures which has little foundation other than the author’s 
imagination and a certain acquaintance with anthropological literature. She 
postulates for Greece, at some conveniently vague date, elaborate and generally 
painful initiations on passing from one age-class to another, and furthermore, 
ceremonies involving torture and mutilation in the process of setting someone 
aside to be a wizard. Magic she finds at every turn, particularly in myths and 
accounts of cult which mention any sort of bonds or fetters ; all these, it seems, 
were originally magical bindings, and not material attachments of any kind. 
A particularly glaring instance is on p. 76, where she classes the old statue of 
Demeter which Pausanias found at Stiris in Phokis (x. 35. 10) among bound 
cult-figures. The periegete says that it was wrapped around with fillets or 
ribbons, xareAnpupeévov rawias, and some kind of indication that these were 
ever considered as bonds would be welcome, to say the least. Another favourite 
topic is the discovery of nuptial rites in all manner of places. And to this acute- 
ness in discovering what to the ordinary eye is not there she adds an occasional 
ability to overlook what is in plain sight. Thus on p. 166 she states that 
‘Héphaistos n’est sidérurge qu’a partir du Promethée d’Eschyle, lequel . . . 
considéra l’innovation comme si hardie qu’il s’ingénia 4 ne jamais nommer le 
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fer’. It would be interesting to know how she interprets the mentions of 
‘adamant’ in P.V. 6 and 64 (on p. 167 she herself explains it as meaning steel) 
and the xrvzov ayw yaAuBoc of 133. Such vagaries are tedious and irritating to 
read through, and do not deserve detailed examination and refutation. 


St. Andrews H. J. ROSE 


DIONYSIAC MYSTERIES 


Martin P. Nitsson: The Dionysiac Mysteries of the Hellenistic and Roman 
Age. (Skriften utgivna av Svenska Institutet i Athen, 8°, v.) Pp. viii+ 
150; 44 figs. Lund: Gleerup, 1957. Paper, Kr. 30. 

ProFEssoR Nisson’s detailed work on Dionysiac mysteries in the later 
Greek and Roman world is well known. It includes three papers published 
since the appearance of his Opuscula Selecta in 1951/2, as well as some pages in 
vol. ii of his Geschichte der griech. Religion. He has now worked up his material into 
a book, in which, as he says, ‘large sections of these papers have been incor- 
porated, but the work is now more inclusive, the recasting more thorough, and 
the additions greater than I imagined when I began the task’. The evidence is 
scattered, falling for the most part into two disparate groups—Anatolian 
inscriptions and monuments of art from Italy—so that the work would have 
great value simply as a collection of evidence. But of course it is more than that. 

Chapter 2, “The Hellenistic Age’, is mostly an assembly of material grouped 
under Asia Minor and the Islands, Egypt (the procession of Philadelphus and 
the edict of Philopator), and Italy. In chapters 3 and 4, on the liknon and the 
title Liknites, Nilsson argues that as a Dionysiac symbol the liknon with fruits 
and phallus is a post-classical phenomenon and was probably taken over from 
the cult of Priapus; also that the liknon carried in public processions ipso facto 
cannot be the mystica vannus Iacchi. Plutarch’s reference to the awakening of the 
Liknites by the Thyiads has no connexion with the annual return of spring, but 
recalls the biennial orgia celebrating the god’s return from the realm of the 
dead. (Cf. Orph. Hymn 53.) 

For Greece in the Roman period (ch. 5), the content of the mysteries is 
inferred from the titles of functionaries, which proliferate at this time. The 
mysteries in Italy, on the other hand (ch. 6), are known only through the diffi- 
cult medium of pictorial art. In the Villa Item fresco (which has nothing to do 
with wedding rites) Nilsson interprets the black-winged woman with the whip 
as a punitive daemon of the nether world, probably Dike, one of the ¢daopara 
kai de(uara which according to Celsus (Origen iv. 10) were introduced év rats 
Baxyixais reAerais (pp. 123 ff.). 

Chapter 7 investigates the prominence of children in Bacchic representations 
of this age. Even babies were initiated, a practice motivated by the sentimental 
attitude to children characteristic of the age, and made possible by the myth of 
the child Dionysus reared by Nysaean nymphs. In chapter 8, on the after-life, 
Nilsson argues that Dionysus was not originally a god of the dead. (The dis- 
cussion on p. 118 might have included a reference to Heraclitus fr. 15.) 
Chapter'g deals with Orphic and Pythagorean influences, and chapter 10 
draws some general conclusions. 

References to Orphics and Orphism appear naturally in the discussion, 
always with good judgement, but without the embarrassed scepticism of 
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today which treats them as if they were naughty words. But we seem to be 
reaching a somewhat strange state of affairs, in which the Orphics appear 
rather as a kind of spectre than as a reality. That is to say, it seems that they 
can ‘influence’ other cults freely, but must not be allowed to exist on their own, 
Thus the prohibition of eggs in a Bacchic inscription ‘has a deeper ground in 
Orphic doctrine. ‘The Bacchic mysteries had taken over the cosmic egg from 
Orphism’ (p. 136). Again (p. 140), ‘the Bacchic mysteries took over this idea’. 
Similarly in his article in Evanos (1955), Nilsson wrote: ‘It is extrernely im- 
portant to know that the main myth of Orphism (i.e. the killing of the infant 
Dionysus by the Titans) was taken over by the Dionysiac mysteries in the Roman 
age.” Is this perhaps to forget that the Orphics (unless one denies their exis- 
tence, as Nilsson does not) were themselves a Bacchic sect and worshipped 
Dionysus? Should one not raise again, in the light of a certain amount of 
fresh evidence, the old question whether it might not be simpler and truer to 
say that certain people were Orphics, rather than that they ‘took over’ Orphic 
myths and ritual prohibitions ? From whom did the Bacchic votaries take them 
over? From the Orphics. Who were the Orphics? A particular type of Bacchic 
votary. There seems to be some work for Occam’s razor here. 

Another point. On p. 116 Nilsson says: “The old mysteries had no written 
texts’, and in G.G.R. ii. g1 he regards as proof that certain mysteries are 
Hellenistic the fact that they had a sacred book—‘was in Alterer Zeit unméglich 
war’: such books are first mentioned by Demosthenes in connexion with the 
foreign mysteries of Sabazios. Do we then know, as Nilsson’s words would 
lead one to assume, that the books of Orpheus and other fepoi Adyou which were 
certainly known in the classical age had no connexion with mysteries ? 

Discussing a late reference to a male orgiophantes, Nilsson says (p. 8) that the 
old orgia (i.e. those of the classical period) were celebrated by women only, and 
explains in a footnote that the Lydian stranger who leads the Maenads in 
Euripides’ Bacchae is Dionysus himself. This is surely a misleading over- 
simplification. The god is taking the part of the male celebrant who must have 
been a regular leader of the thiasos. (Who is 6 Saxyevs in v. 145?) The situa- 
tion is of course a highly complex one, since the leader himself is in a sense the 
god, ‘temporarily incarnate in the celebrant’ (Dodds on Bacch. 144-50). 

On pp. 140-1 Nilsson reminds us of the ‘holy Orphic story’ that the egg 
came before the hen (Plut. Qu. Conv. 636 d) and reproduces the Roman paint- 
ing in which five young men converse around three eggs on a table, a scene 
‘commonly explained by reference to the old question whether the egg or the 
hen is older’. I am tempted to end my discussion of this valuable and enjoyable 
work with a personal reminiscence. In a bus coming down to Palermo from the 
cave of Santa Rosalia I was surrounded by an animated group of students 
of both sexes. I made no attempt to follow their rapid conversation until the 
frequent repetition of the words gallina and uovo attracted my attention, and 
I discovered that they were arguing whether the egg or the hen came first. 

The value of the work is enhanced by numerous illustrations, some of which, 
however, are inevitably rather small and dim to enable one to check the 
descriptions in the text. This applies particularly to the Cuicul mosaic shown 
on p. 114. 

Downing Coilege, Cambridge W. K. C. GUTHRIE 
™ It must never be forgotten that our only certain sources for this myth are themselves of 


the Roman age. 
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IONIA IN MYCENAEAN TIMES 


Fittppo Cassoia: La Jonia nel Mondo Miceneo. Pp. 376. Naples: Edi- 
zioni Scientifiche Italiane, 1957. Paper, L. 3,000. 

Tuis is a remarkable work. It might well be felt that so little is known of 
lonia in Mycenaean times that a book on the subject is premature; but that 
depends on how broad a view you take of what is relevant evidence. That the 
author has a very comprehensive notion indeed of relevance is apparent from 
his own statement that his object in undertaking this research, ten years ago, 
was (and may still be in ten years’ time) to write a history of the Ionian League. 
Equally disarming is his quotation (at the head of his ‘Conclusions’) from 
Moby Dick: ‘God keep me from ever completing anything. This whole book 
is but a draught—nay, but the draught of a draught.’ This is in fact truer of 
the second part of the book (some 50 pages of ‘Ricostruzione Storica’) than of 
the first (‘Documentazione’), which runs to 300 pages, and represents rather the 
materials for a book than the draught of one. In it, the author’s interpretations 
of his overwhelming array of sources, both ancient and modern, are backed by 
numerous close-packed appendixes surveying the literature of each topic in 
detail, with copious references. It is in truth at times hard to see the wood for 
the undergrowth; but on such a subject, and in the present state of study of it, 
this may be a legitimate form of presentation. 

Cassola claims to have discovered no new facts; but he finds the facts in- 
compatible with current theory. It is now generally recognized that the first 
Greeks settled in Asia Minor in Mycenaean times; there is archaeological evi- 
dence for it at Miletus, Colophon, Samos, Chios, and Mylasa. On the evidence 
of the Hittite documents Cassola believes that by 1300 B.c. Greeks were in 
occupation of a much larger area of SW. Asia Minor than in classical times, 
and more than the archaeological remains suggest. He accepts the now com- 
mon view that the state of Ahhiava was based on Ialysos in Rhodes, and sug- 
gests that it controlled as feudal vassals not only the Mycenaean settlements of 
the adjacent mainland but perhaps some native cities too, such as Beycesultan, 
which he would identify as the ViluSa of Hittite records. As to the relation of 
this Achaean ‘empire’ to the historical Greek cities, he not only insists on 
continuity and on the Mycenaean migration as the fundamental one, but 
holds that the political and cultural groupings of the cities in historical times 
represent a break-up from an originally larger unity. Instead of separate 
Aeolic, Ionic, Achaean, and Dorian migrations he bids us think in terms of a 
single panhellenic movement of expansion to the eastern shores of the Aegean. 
He pleads that the older legends concerning the Greek cities of Asia Minor 
ignore the regional distinctions, just as there were virtually none in Mycenaean 
culture; and that the linguistic, religious, and political differential developed 
after the migration. 

There is an unevenness in Cassola’s handling of the evidence. He is probably 
right that archaeology has so far told us less than the truth about Mycenaean 
expansion in these parts; but on our present data it seems rash to speak of 
Miletus as a Greek city as early as the 15th century, especially when the epic 
refers to its people as BapBapédwvor—a discrepancy not satisfactorily explained 
by Cassola, who seems here not to distinguish race and material culture. At 
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times his use of the legendary evidence is cautious and illuminating—as in his 
recognition of the probably historical elements in Bellerophon’s activities in 
Anatolia ; at others, it is rashly destructive, as in his unwillingness to accept the 
tradition of the Neleids in Messenia, or the Anatolian origin of Pelops—a sure 
fact of history even for the sceptic Thucydides. (What Greek could ever have 
been so devoid of Hellenic spirit as to invent the story of Greeks being conquered 
by an Asiatic?) He shows sound good sense in his appreciation of the probable 
character of the Mycenaean commercial penetration and settlement at Ugarit ; 
but he pays too little attention to Blegen’s interpretation of his own excavations 
at Troy, and accepts heretically high dates for the Trojan War. 

None the less, the new emphasis on the Mycenaean origins of the Ionian 
Greeks is very welcome: it is an approach that has received all too little 
consideration ; and if archaeological support is still thin it may well be that we 
have not properly been looking for it. Whatever the migrations that took place 
at the collapse of the Mycenaean civilization, their routes and destinations had 
been found out long before in the days of its prosperity. 


Emmanuel College, Cambridge F. H. STUBBINGS 


ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY 


A. H. M. Jones: Athenian Democracy. Pp. 198. Oxford: Blackwell, 1957. 
Cloth, 215. net. 

Tuts is a collection of five papers on the Athenian democracy at its zenith. 
Four of them have already been published, “The Economic Basis of the Athenian 
Democracy’ in Past and Present, i (1952), ‘The Athens of Demosthenes’ as an 
inaugural lecture (Cambridge, 1952; reviewed in C.R. iv), “The Athenian 
Democracy and its Critics’ in the Cambridge Historical Journal, ix (1953), and 
‘The Social Structure of Athens in the Fourth Century B.c.’ in the Economic 
History Review, viii (1955). The fifth, ‘How did the Athenian Democracy work ?’, 
and an appendix on the citizen population of Athens during the Pelopon- 
nesian war are now published for the first time. 

In his preface the author pleads extenuating circumstances for having 
ignored the salutary principle which discourages the republication of articles 
in book form. These papers are not all easy of access and they provide, together 
with the new material, a systematic and coherent treatment of a single and 
important theme. Students of ancient history will, I am certain, be grateful for 
the book to both author and publisher. 

Its two great merits are the clarity with which its conclusions are presented 
and the wealth and appositeness of the references to the ancient evidence, both 
literary and epigraphic, on which they are based. 

That is not to say that the conclusions will all carry equal conviction. The 
most generally accepted will, I think, be the thesis that normally in the fourth 
century the composition of the law-courts and the assembly was predominantly 
middle-class. Possibly in this connexion a little more stress could be laid on 
what I may be forgiven for calling the presence of the absent voter. The 
Athenians were above all a politically sensible people and the possibility of the 
lower class turning up in full strength in the courts or assembly, if the trend of 
decisions was too much to the right, must have had a continuous influence on 
the way the middle class cast their votes, so that the system may in practice 
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have had more affinity with a representative system than might at first sight 
appear. 

More dubious are some of the statistical conclusions. While it is an immense 
service to have built into a coherent structure the scattered evidence for the 
economic and social background of Athenian history during this period, there 
is a danger that this very coherence may blind the unwary reader to the slender 
foundations on which the structure sometimes rests. Thus to reach a figure for 
the slave population, so important for his contention that the economic 
dependence of Athenian society on slave labour has been much exaggerated, 
Jones relies on data connected with the consumption of cereals (pp. 77 ff.). 
We have figures, of varying reliability, for imports of cereals (Dem. xx. 31-32, 
¢. 355 B.c.), for home production (J.G. ii-iii?. 1672, 329 B.c.), for the free and 
metic population (Athen. vi. 272 c for the year 317 B.c.), and for average con- 
sumption by men, women, and children (evidence assembled by Jardeé, 
Céréales, pp. 128 ff.). Combining these figures Jones arrives at what he admits is 
a very rough approximation to the amount of cereals available for slaves and 
thus, by using the consumption figure as divisor, to the number of slaves. His 
number is 20,000." But there are too many possibilities of error here to allow 
any feeling of confidence in the result. A small change in the figure for daily 
consumption would make a big difference to the net result, the proper allow- 
ance for cattle feed is wholly conjectural, and, most serious of all, the various 
items of evidence are spread over a period of some forty years. Incidentally 
S. Lauffer Die Bergwerkssklaven von Laureion, p. 916, using almost exactly the 
same data, reaches a figure of 90,000. To take another example, Demosthenes 
xxiv. 197 describes how Timocrates in collecting the war tax, among other 
outrages, dudxovov, et Tis €ypijto, ravrny eveyupalew. Jones translates ‘distraining 
on a servant girl, if anyone employed one’ and deduces that some war-tax 
payers could not afford a serving girl and that, as these tax payers probably 
numbered about 6,000 out of a citizen population of 21,000, less than a quarter 
of the population had a domestic servant. But some commentators, following 
the scholiast, have suggested that this is not the natural meaning of the 
hypothetical clause and that éyp#ro is being used here of sexual intercourse,” in 
which case the deduction vanishes. Again it is terribly unsafe to depend on one 
passage for the price of land (p. 30). The range of price per acre for agricul- 
tural land in the U.K. today is something lixe {20 to [200. 

The new chapter is a lucid and well-documented account in 33 pages of the 
working of the governmental system. Its most novel feature is an ambitious 
attempt to elucidate procedure in the assembly and the council. Whether you 
are convinced by this will depend on the degree of constitutional exactitude 
you are prepared to attribute to the Athenians. 

The appendix is a closely argued defence of the position Jones had already 
taken up against Gomme on the interpretation of Thucydides ii. 13. 6-8 (cf. 
Gomme’s Commentary, ad loc.). It rests on two main contentions; first, that the 
age groups reckoned for active service (containing 13,000 men according to 
Thucydides) were 20 to 39 and not, as is usually assumed, 20 to 49; and, 
second, that the very high hoplite total implied in Thucydides’ figures can best 


‘ On p. 79 Jones claims that Thuc. vii. against Lauffer’s g0,000. 
27. 5 and Xen. Vect. 4. 25 support a figure 2 Cf. Dem. lix. 67. Kennedy translates 
of the order of 20,000. True as against the here ‘favourite waiting-maids’. 


400,000 of Athenaeus, less obviously so as 
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be explained by assuming that 3,000 to 4,000 cleruchs were called up to serve 
in the appropriate groups either in the field or on garrison duty. The whole 
argument merits the most serious consideration. 

There is a most serviceable index of passages cited. 


Merton College, Oxford A. R. W. HARRISON 


PYRRHUS 

Prerre Lévigue: Pyrrhos. (Bibl. des Ec. Franc. d’Ath. et de Rome, 
fasc. 185.) Pp. 736. Paris: De Boccard, 1957. Paper. 

HELLenNisTIc rulers have not been neglected in recent years. F. W. Walbank’s 
monograph on Philip V has been followed by that of P. Meloni on Perseus, 
and G. Nenci has considered some aspects of the career of Pyrrhus. Now P. 
Lévéque has contributed a full-scale work on Pyrrhus. It is a good and useful 
book, but whereas Walbank found some 350 pages sufficient for Philip, 
Meloni devoted 500 to his subject and now Lévéque has taken over 700 for 
Pyrrhus. Even if this king’s historical significance is regarded as greater than 
that of either of these occupants of the throne of Macedon, it might be difficult 
to demonstrate that adequate treatment demands twice the space needed for 
Philip. Further, an author can reasonably be expected to present his readers 
with references to, and if possible some judgement upon, recent work on his 
subject, e.g. perhaps up to a year before the actual date of publication, Lévéque, 
however, who presented this study as a thesis in the Faculté des Lettres at 
Paris in the spring of 1955, decided to retain its original form: thus he says that 
Nenci’s Pirro, which was published in 1953, appeared too late for his use. In 
fact Nenci’s somewhat speculative views, especially his picture of Pyrrhus 
as a tool in the hand of Ptolemaic Egypt for use against Carthage, would 
not commend themselves to Lévéque, but it would have been interesting 
to have had his detailed criticism. Failing this, it might have been worth 
while to have reprinted in the present work the views that he has already 
expressed about Nenci’s book elsewhere (Rev. Etud. Anc. lviii [1956], 83 ff.). 
But if he appears to have clung rather too rigidly to the form of his original 
exposition, he has luckily made one exception and has taken into consideration 
(p. 285) the relatively recent evidence from the Babylonian King-list for the 
date of the death of Seleucus (i.e. between 25 Aug. and 24 Sept. 281 B.c.) 
which he accepts: this is important because it came at a critical time for 
Pyrrhus. 

The book is a very thorough and detailed piece of work. First comes a 
critical introduction on the sources, an assessment of their attitudes towards 
Pyrrhus and their points of view (e.g. Hieronymus representing that of the 
Antigonids, Timaeus the Siceliotes’, Phylarchus the Spartans’, and Proxenus 
alone that of Pyrrhus himself); how these traditions were handled by later 
writers, especially Plutarch, and how the Roman tradition developed from 
Ennius onwards, are then discussed. Incidentally Lévéque argues for a Roman, 
and not a Greek, source for Trogus—Justin’s account of Pyrrhus’ Italian cam- 
paign, and takes a rather low view of Pausanias as a source for events in Greece 
before 281 B.c. (p. 69; cf. p. 153). Nor are the epigraphic and numismatic 
sources neglected. The latter especially receive full recognition: there are 
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sections on ‘Politique monétaire de Pyrrhos en Italie’ and ‘en Sicile’, together 
with two appendixes. In principle this is all to the good, but much of Lévéque’s 
argument rests upon some of W. Giesecke’s views which have been subject to 
severe criticism, and upon the attempt of L. Breglia to overthrow the general 
position of Mattingly-Robinson on early Roman coinage. If it happens that 
the latter are right and L. Breglia is wrong, much of Lévéque’s exposition must 
be abandoned. Following his general policy of non-revision, he merely refers 
in a footnote (p. 444, n. 2) to the new evidence produced by C. A. Hersch 
(Num. Chron., xliii [1953, published 1954]) which gives strong, some would say 
decisive, support to Mattingly’s view that Rome’s first silver coinage cannot be 
earlier than c. 269 B.c.: the specimen of the earliest issue of the ‘Romano- 
Campanian’ series overstruck on a Syracusan coin of the 270’s may be a very 
small coin, but, like David’s small sling-stone, it is surely enough to kill once 
and for all the old traditional chronology even for those hitherto unconvinced 
by the arguments of Mattingly and Robinson. Thus it would have been more 
helpful if instead of bothering about some of Mattingly’s early theories which 
Mattingly himself has long abandoned, Lévéque had concentrated on trying 
to get round the new evidence if he does not find it convincing. With greater 
cogency he has devoted a few pages to rejecting the theory propounded by J. 
Perret that it was Pyrrhus who was responsible for the invention of the legend 
of Rome’s Trojan origin, although the theory was surely already dead, killed 
by the reviewers (e.g. A. Momigliano, 7.R.S., 1945) and by the discovery at 
Veii of the fifth-century statuary group of Aeneas and Anchises. 

Thus at times a little pruning might have sharpened some of Lévéque’s 
arguments, but nevertheless the work is extremely lucitl and readable, and 
Pyrrhus’ importance in the history of both the Hellenistic and the Roman worlds 
clearly justifies a full-length treatment, in which all the problems that his 
career involves are fully discussed. The chivalrous hero, who gained the esteem 
even of his Roman enemies, has clearly won the heart of his new biographer 
who rates his achievements highly. He thus argues that Heraclea and Ausculum 
were real and not ‘Pyrrhic’ victories for him. So too in 278 B.c. Pyrrhus did not 
abandon his Italian allies, but went to Sicily in order to help them: only by 
gaining the resources of Sicily could he hope to defeat Rome and create a 
hegemony in Magna Graecia; likewise it was in order to help Sicily that he 
planned a campaign against Carthage. These and similar judgements may 
not persuade all readers, but Lévéque has based his views on a very thorough 
discussion of the evidence (though not supplemented by autopsy for the topo- 
graphical problems of the battle of Ausculum: pp. 382 ff.), and of the problems 
that the evidence raises, chronological, political, constitutional, military, and 
topographical. Pyrrhus’ part in building up the resources of Epirus is well 
described and full consideration is given to his last years in Greece (274-272 
B.c.). Though on individual matters judgements will naturally continue to 
vary, Lévéque has carefully and conscientiously collected together a vast 
amount of material, and it does not look as if that part of the work will need 
doing again for a very long time: he has written a book to which all students of 
the period will constantly turn. 


King’s College, London H. H. SCULLARD 
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ROME AND RHODES 


Hattro H. Scumitr: Rom und Rhodos. Geschichte ihrer politischen 
Beziehungen seit der ersten Beriihrung bis zum Aufgehen des Insel- 
staates im rémischen Weltreich. (Miinchener Beitrage zur Papyrus- 
forsch., 40.) Pp. ix+223. Munich: Beck, 1957. Paper, DM. 22.50. 
Revations between Rhodes and Rome attracted considerable attention both 
in antiquity—they play a large part in the surviving fragments of Polybius— 
and at the present day, particularly since the publication, in 1921, of Hol- 
leaux’s Rome, La Gréce, etc. In the last thirty or forty years especial attention 
has been paid to (a) the establishment of relations between Rhodes and Rome, 
alleged by Polybius to have occurred at the end of the fourth century, and (d) 
the role of Rhodes in negotiations before the Second Macedonian War. 

Schmitt is mainly, indeed some may think disproportionately, interested in 
two aspects of these relations, first their original assumption in the late fourth 
century, and secondly the form which they took in the years after the Peace of 
Apamea, when Rome had granted Rhodes Lycia and southern Caria. 

The first fifty pages are devoted to demolishing Holleaux’s view that there 
were no relations between Rhodes and Rome in the late fourth century, and 
that the text of Polybius must be emended. This was the least plausible section 
in Holleaux’s admirable, if arbitrary, work, and it is perhaps well to see it 
answered in such detail. Nevertheless, I cannot help feeling that Schmitt is to 
some extent flogging a dead horse. Holleaux’s view of this matter may safely 
be regarded as an eccentricity, and it does not deserve the labour here spent 
on it. Undoubtedly we should accept the Rhodian statement in Polybius, and 
proceed from there. Again, though Schmitt has collected considerable material 
concerning Rhodian contacts with the West, which he rightly regards as 
sufficient to justify our accepting an early date, I think myself that a good deal 
of what he advances is not really relevant. In particular, Rhodian colonization 
of Sicily and S. Italy in the archaic period will not help to confirm the early 
date of contacts between Rome and Rhodes: such events, which occurred long 
before the foundation of Rhodes, and which were separated from the early 
Hellenistic world by the space of two or three centuries, are not relevant to the 
mercantile expansion of Hellenistic Rhodes. There are, on the other hand, 
numerous items of general significance pointing to a gradually increasing 
contact between East and West in the century or so which elapsed between the 
arrival of Alexander the Molossian in Italy and the Peace of Naupactus. Into 
this general picture of two worlds moving into contact, and thence into conflict, 
the various Rhodian items mentioned by Schmitt fit convincingly—early 
Rhodian handles in S. Italy (c. 300 B.c.), an early bilingual Latin-Greek 
dedication from Lindos (Jnser. Lind. g2, now republished in Degrassi, Jnscrip. 
Lat. lib. ret. pub. i. 245), the tombstone referring to the Rhodian action against 
Etruscan pirates—and there is no need to seek ‘proof’ of the statement in 
Polybius. It may be noted, in addition, though Schmitt does not refer to the 
matter, that another historian, Xenagoras, who spent much of his life in Rhodes 
and was the main source of the Lindian Chronicle, showed some little 
knowledge not only of Roman myth but also of Italian history in the early 
third century: he records, and apparently established, the story that Odysseus 
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and Circe had three sons named Rhomus, Antias, and Ardeas, named evidently 
from the three Latin cities of which he must have known (F. Gr. Hist. 240 F 29) 
—and we now have an inscription of the third century from Chios (I7paxrixd, 
1953, pp. 270 f.) which shows that at that time it was possible to see in the 
eastern Mediterranean an ava6nya (a frieze?) recording the birth of Romulus 
and Remus. There are many other items which could be added from the early 
third century, and therefore, even if we must in any case regard Rhodes as one 
of the first Greek powers which came into contact with Rome, there are no 
good grounds for scepticism. It is a measure of the increased understanding of 
the Hellenistic world since Holleaux’s day, and in spite of Holleaux’s influence, 
that we can now accept this readjustment of perspective without demur. I re- 
gret that Schmitt did not attempt to give us a fresh picture, however brief, of 
this early stage of contacts between East and West, on the widest possible basis, 
and with particular attention to Rhodes, instead of hammering out the issue 
with Holleaux in such detail. 

The second chapter covers the years from 306 to 190, and in view of the 
innumerable problems connected with the last twenty years of this period, it is 
very surprising that Schmitt devotes twenty less pages to this whole span than 
to the examination of Holleaux’s views concerning the early friendship between 
Rome and Rhodes. This suggests a failure to appreciate the relative importance 
of the two series of events. Certainly much that would stand detailed examina- 
tion is passed over very cursorily. Schmitt gives only the briefest narrative of 
the highly uncertain order and connexion of events at the time of the outbreak 
of the Second Macedonian War, with only an occasional analysis of the ancient 
sources, On the main events—Philip’s invasion of Asia Minor, the agreement 
between him and Antiochus III, the appeal to Rome by Rhodes and Attalus 
of Pergamon, and the final adhesion of Rhodes to the Roman side—he adopts 
a strictly orthodox approach, and is careful not to fall a victim to ingenious 
ideas, but at the same time there is very little attempt to assess the motives for 
Rhodian action at this time. Thus the question, for example, why Rhodes 
intervened so ineffectually in the Second Macedonian War still needs detailed 
examination, and the two explanations hitherto propounded—that Rhodes 
was occupied with operations in the Peraea, and that she was making a final 
settlement of her protracted troubles in Crete—need to be thoroughly in- 
vestigated, and not relegated to a footnote—p. 69, n. 3. Thus, even from 
a Rhodian point of view, this part of the book does not take the place of, or 
indeed supplement in any way, other recent accounts of this period. 

Schmitt devotes a long chapter to an analysis of events of 18/8, the acquisi- 
tion by Rhodes of Lycia and southern Caria, and the various crises which 
resulted from that acquisition—the pronouncement of the Senate in 177 and 
the loss of that territory in 167. He debates at considerable length the question 
of the legal responsibility of Rome in respect of Rhodes, and examines the 
general question of ‘precarious’ grants. As to the basic question of the ambiguity 
of the status of Lycia vis-d-vis Rhodes, Schmitt admits that ambiguity existed, 
but assigns it (p. 93) to inadvertence on the part of Rome faced with a complex, 
and, to her, largely unfamiliar, situation. I still (cf. Fraser and Bean, Rhodian 
Peraea, pp. 110 ff.) find this unlikely. Rome knew her business too well for 
this, and the increasing evidence for contact between East and West in the 
earlier part of the third century, on which, as we have seen, Schmitt lays 
considerable stress, renders such inadvertence, or incompetence, no more 
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likely. Schmitt rejects the notion of a ‘precarious’ grant by Rome, and rightly 
points out that not only is there no suggestion of such a revocable gift in 
Polybius or Livy, but also that the acceptance of a gift of territory on these 
terms would have been very prejudicial to Rhodes which, as an independent 
power, would probably have refused such an offer. On the other hand, he does 
not regard the action of Rome in 167 as entirely arbitrary : he maintains (p. 108) 
that the Romans held that the fact that they had given Rhodes the territory 
was a sufficient legal ground for their ordering Rhodes to leave it, even though 
there was no theory of a ‘precarious’ grant in the first place. Following an idea 
put forward by Tenney Frank, he regards the decision as due to a changed 
juristic outlook at Rome, resulting from her supremacy in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean after the battle of Pydna and ‘The Day of Eleusis’. 

Turning to the apparently unreasonable pronouncement of the Senate in 
177, when, in response to an appeal from Lycia, that body informed Rhodes, 
if we are to believe Polybius, that Lycia and Caria had been assigned to her on 
a basis of friendship and alliance and not év édwped, Schmitt maintains (pp. 
123 ff.), following Ernst Meyer (Gnomon, xxvi [1954], 475), that the true nature 
of the Roman pronouncement is to be found in the account given by Livy 
of the message sent to the Rhoedians on this occasion. Livy (xli. 6. 11 f.) 
says that the Romans informed the Rhodians Lyctos ita sub Rhodiorum simul 
imperio et tutela esse ut in dicione populi Romani cwwitates sociae sint, and Schmitt 
regards this as an ‘interpretation’ of the arrangements of 188, which reflects 
the true intention of the Roman grant: Lycia was to be treated by Rhodes on 
a basis of fides, a reciprocal relationship cf loyalty between ruler and subject, 
very different from the Rhodian conception of Lycia as an object of plunder, 
and Polybius’ (ov«) év dwped is an insufficient rendering of this. This raises the 
familiar issue of ‘Annalists versus Polybius’. Support for the Annalists (pre- 
viously the black sheep among our sources) has gained ground greatly in 
recent years, mainly as a reaction to Holleaux, and there is no doubt that in 
several instances these writers have preserved a more accurate version of 
Roman policy and motives than does Polybius. However, they cannot be 
treated as a species of deus ex machina. In the present case a good many questions 
need to be answered, or at least asked, before the statement ita sub Rhodiorum, 
etc., can be accepted as historical. For instance, may it not be a misunder- 
standing, as so much else in the annalists, of the passage of Polybius to which it 
is supposed to offer an independent and greatly superior tradition ? For example, 
Weissenborn suggested (ad loc.) that Livy may have misunderstood Poly- 
bius’ 70 d€ wA€ov ws didot kai ovppayou as referring to friends of Rome instead 
of to friends of Rhodes, and Niese (Gesch. gr. u. mak. St. iii. 83, n. 1) describes 
it as ‘eine wertlose Verfalschung der polybianischen Darstellung’. It may be as 
simple as that, though Schmitt gives no indication at all of this possibility. 
I do not say that Schmitt is wrong in preferring the Annalist, but surely he is 
wrong in basing his estimate of Roman policy on such an uncertain issue. The 
lesson of such ‘reconstructions’ must always be to teach us to preserve a steady 
agnosticism in regard to Roman motives in the years between the First and the 
Third Macedonian Wars. It may be noted in passing, that even new documents 
do not clear up all uncertainties: the text of the alliance between Rome and 
Aetolia suffices to remind us of that. 

For the rest, Schmitt’s narrative of events between 189 and 164, the years 
when Rhodes was at the height of her power, inevitably follows Polybius, and 
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calls for no comment. The narrative is clear and straightforward, and there is 
little with which to disagree. One point is, however, worth noticing, since it 
raises wider issues. Astymedes in his speech in 164 before the Senate listed the 
sufferings which Rhodes had endured as a result of the Roman measures of 
167—loss of revenue, loss of territory, and even loss of freedom of speech, 
mrappnaia Kai icoAoyia. This last item is obviously surprising, and yet it is not 
likely that Astymedes was inventing sufferings. Schmitt maintains (post altos) 
that Rome applied pressure on Rhodes to suspend the ecclesia, which had been 
responsible for much of the anti-Roman activity during the Third Macedonian 
War. This, if true, would be a striking instance of Roman intervention in 
internal affairs. It seems much more likely that the Rhodian government itself 
had found it necessary to introduce some emergency legislation: political life 
may well have been so disturbed by the experiences of the last few years that 
the government had to assume some dictatorial powers to enable it to carry 
through the task of rehabilitation. Astymedes himself does not suggest that 
Rome was in any way responsible for the loss of mappynaia Kai icodoyia; he 
merely notes it as a fact. Thus though the Roman measures were undoubtedly 
the cause of the loss of parrhesia, it does not necessarily follow that the Romans 
themselves actually intervened to suppress the assembly. 

Schmitt concludes with brief sections on the relations between Rhodes and 
Rome in the later Republican and Imperial periods and finally provides two 
appendixes, the first on the chronology and significance of Rhodian attempts at 
arbitration in the First Macedonian War, from which nothing very much 
emerges except that Schmitt is over-anxious to save the dubious credit of 
Appian, who can probably in this matter safely be convicted of error (cf. 
Walbank, Philip V, p. 94, n. 7; J.E.A. xxxix [1953], 94, n. 3), and the second 
concerning ‘Rhodosfeindliche Propaganda in der rémischen Annalistik’, in 
which Schmitt seeks to show, by comparison of certain doublets in Livy, that 
the annalistic sources of Livy were as hostile to Rhodes as Polybius was 
favourable, especially for the Third Macedonian War. There is nothing 
intrinsically unlikely in this. 

This is a book on a theme which always arouses interest, and here it is the 
theme rather than the book which maintains it. Nevertheless it is a clear, 
readable, and honest attempt to study one aspect of a difficult subject and a 
very difficult period. 


All Souls College, Oxford P. M. FRASER 


JEWISH PAPYRI 


V. A. TcHeRIKoveER and A. Fuxs: Corpus Papyrorum JFudaicarum, Vol. i. 
Pp. xx-+294. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press (London: 
Oxford University Press), 1957. Cloth, g6s. net. 


Arter C.1.7., C.P.j. The design of this new series is to present a complete 
collection of all texts on papyrus and ostraca from Egypt which mention Jews 
or throw either direct or incidental light on their history. Documents provide 
irrefutable economic data on wealth and poverty, on favoured occupations and 
professions, on the standing of Jews in the community ; they allow inferences 
about their religious organization and beliefs, their political and juridical 
status; above all they correct the factual errors in both the public-relations 
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hand-outs of such apologists as Josephus and the defamations of ancient and 
modern anti-Semitists. Moreover, the very establishment of criteria for the 
inclusion of texts in this volume is a piece of constructive scholarship. The 
Jewish reference of the texts selected may be guaranteed by a number of dis- 
criminants : by the appearance, for instance, of the adjective ’Jovédaios, ‘EBpaios, 
2upios, by the use of religious terminology (e.g. zpocevyy), or by inference from 
nomenclature. By way of assessing the value of these guarantees there is an 
excellent critical discussion of the reliability of names as racial and religious 
discriminants, or the extent to which names characteristic of any one epoch 
reveal the tendency of Jews in that age towards or against assimilation to their 
neighbours. 

‘The first volume contains 141 documents of the Ptolemaic period, including 
good indexes of names and concordances, the second is to contain documents 
of the Roman and Byzantine periods, while a full Jewish onomasticon and 
plates are promised for a third volume. All the documents have been re-edited 
and translated, and sometimes (e.g. the Petrie Papyrus given as no. 33) present 
a much improved text; four of them (2d, 3, 17, 141) are here published for the 
first time. Interpretation as well as reading is improved, and matters of Greek 
administration (e.g. the argument that a @jcavpos may be a private granary, 
12. g; the convincing restoration otkerixa owpjara 126. 13) receive fruitful 
attention as well as suggestions in the field of Jewish history (e.g. the proposal 
to discard Josephus’ chronology of the flight of Onias, and consequently identify 
the addressee of U.P.Z. 110 = 132 with the high-priest). A certain justified 
sarcasm is to be noted in the discussion of P. Grenf. i. 43 = 135: ‘the obscurity 
of this text [incidentally, it is well pointed out] accounts for the superficial 
anti-Semitic associations which have been attached to it’. One notes in passing 
that a hellenized third-century Jew does not shrink from the phrase zoAA7) ya pis 
tois Heois (4. 2). Slips are few: p. 139, 1. 7, of the translation, ‘me’ ‘I’ are 
surely wrong, since the Greek first person plural includes both Somoelis and his 
son; p. 169, 1. 17, restore [é€mupepnrar; p. 256, 1. 5, the form xaraoxeOyoera: is 
acceptable as it stands. 

The erudition and conscientiousness of V. A. Tcherikover and his colleagues 
inspire confidence in their re-edition of the texts: a long preliminary essay, 
showing admirable historical imagination and judgement, is the work of 
Tcherikover alone. In it he surveys the historical development of the Jewish 
people in Egypt and draws together the evidence of all periods. The evidence 
for the early Jewish immigration into Egypt is analysed, their forms of com- 
munity, political rights, and religious organization are examined, careers 
(especially as soldiers and farmers) scrutinized, and the origins of anti-Semitism 
traced. In spite of transient stresses Jews and Greeks settled down easily 
together in the Ptolemaic period : Jews imitated Greek literature and education, 
were readily accepted in the gymnasia, and gradually lost the use of Hebrew. 
Is it not possible, even likely, that the reason why Jewish law and jurisprudence 
have left such slight traces, in spite of the existence of Jewish tribunals, is that 
Jewish courts would have been restricted to the Hebrew language (as the 
laokritai administered Demotic, see, for example, P. Ryl. 572, B.G.U. 1214) ? 
It is admitted that there is rich evidence of Jews using freely the common Helle- 
nistic law—i.e. Greek. The Roman conquest brought great changes: it opened 
up many fields to private economic activity but ended hopes of a dazzling 
military career ; worse still, by applying closed juridical categories to personal 
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status, it introduced a rigid barrier to the aspiration of Jewish would-be citi- 
zens, condemned to be regarded as Egyptians. Much in this essay is new, 
but it is hardly possible to judge it fairly, since detailed arguments are reserved 
for the documents themselves in later volumes (e.g. the reasons why the boule 
papyrus, P.S.I. 1160 is dated 21-19 B.c.). 

The book has clearly been a long time with the printer, and at some points 
its statements have been overtaken: e.g. at p. 130 it is said that évéyvpa in the 
Ptolemaic period are ‘movables’ only: P. Hib. 197 shows this to be false. 
P. Ryl. 664 should have been quoted for its bearing on Ptolemaic laographia and 
P. Ryl. 588 on the [Tépaat ris exvyovijs. Berichtigungsliste iii, which sometimes 
has additional literature and corrections to offer, is also now available. But 
these are venial faults in a great undertaking. It is natural that the new state of 
- Israel should encourage the study of the history of the Jewish people: that the 
work should be executed with the thoroughness and objectivity displayed in 
this book is a matter in which the Hebrew University of Jerusalem can take 
justifiable pride. His colleagues and friends cannot but be saddened by the 
death of the undertaking’s architect and editor, V. A. Tcherikover, shortly after 
the appearance of his first volume. 

E. G. TURNER 


University College, London 


NERO 


GERARD WALTER: Nero. Translated by Emma Craufurd. Pp. 334. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1957. Cloth, 255. net. 


BioGRAPHIES which treat their subjects within a narrow definition of human 
behaviour, excluding the ways in which character may be affected by policy- 
making and vice versa, seldom satisfy. In this book M. Walter loses no 
time in‘stating his position: ‘This book deals only with Nero’s life. It does not 
concern itself with the history of the Roman Empire during his reign . . .’ 
(Preface, p. 5). What follows suggests that the author has taken too limited a 
view of Nero’s activities. Because he interprets his task as one of illuminating 
Nero’s personality, he has no time for imperial policy but only for lengthy 
discussions of such titbits as the murder of Agrippina or the burning of Rome. 
Consequently he misses much which on a broader interpretation of biography 
is very much to the point. To take but one example, the significance of the 
changes of policy over the eastern frontier; this question, treated only in a 
short appendix and hardly worth raising for all the consideration it receives, is 
not seen by M. Walter to have any relevance for his interpretation of Nero’s 
personality. 

Even if we accept M. Walter’s premisses our gratitude to him for his con- 
tribution perhaps needs some qualification. English readers at least may find 
some of the exuberance a little trying, the obsession with the women of the 
period and Nero’s intimacy with them rather boring in their detailed treat- 
ment, and lengthy descriptions like that of the torture of Epicharis hardly 
consistent with the biographer’s strict definition of his subject. Those with an 
interest in ancient history will not find a great deal to ponder over here, and on 
points of detail will possibly disagree with M. Walter’s discussion of the first 
five years of Nero’s reign and with his scaling down (natural perhaps in this 
kind of biography) of the parts played by Burrus and Seneca. They will 
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certainly consider inadequate some of the author’s brief digressions into topics 
outside his chosen field, for example the discussion of the coins in n. 30 to 
Chapter xiv, and the statement on p. 17 about Augustus’ proconsular imperium. 
Latinists may be concerned with his translation on p. 64 of Tacitus, Ann. xiii. 
12, where muliercula and nulla are taken together and translated as ‘a little 
nobody’. 

It is, however, with the English publishers rather than with the author that 
the reviewer wishes to join issue, not because they have gone to the Continent 
for this work but because they have produced a book which in translation and 
printing is a disgrace to the high standards of publishing in this country. The 
translator is an old friend (see the English edition of M. Walter’s Caesar), but 
some of the translation is startlingly new: High and Low Germany (p. 15), 
the Senate forbidding its members who acted as barristers ‘to demand their 
clients for payment’ (p. 61), the capricious interchange throughout the book of 
2 and 7 in such words as Baiae, a work of Cicero’s called the Tusculanes (p. 68) 
Seneca’s Apocolocyntosts referred to in three different ways, all wrong, on one 
page (p. 287), and, the most delicious of all, the wife of the freedman Milichus 
called ‘Mme. Milichus’ (p. 185). As for the production itself, over thirty mis- 
prints have been noted and some of these may be called such only with charity ; 
when words like ‘insistant’ (p. 192) and ‘imposter’ (p. 257) appear in a book 
priced at 25s. and printed for a firm which prides itself on publishing ‘books that 
matter’ (bookjacket), is it not time that those responsible should begin to treat 
their author and their readers a little more seriously ? Whatever one thinks of 
M. Walter’s interpretation of Nero, he deserves better treatment than this; that 
he should receive this from an English publisher is something which those who 
take a pride in English publications will not find it easy to forgive. As for the 
readers, is it asking too much of a publisher if one suggests that dispensing with 
a luxury binding might make more money available to pay a good translator 
and a competent proof-reader ? 


Pembroke College, Oxford P. J. CUFF 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. Vol. xxv. Pp. 193: frontispiece, 
44 plates, and 40 text-figures. Rome: American Academy, 1957. Paper. 


Tuts volume is composed of three papers. The first and the shortest, ‘Sym- 
machi, homo felix’, by James Henry Oliver, is a new study and interpretation 
of the much-discussed pair of inscribed gladiatorial mosaics found on the Via 
Appia outside Rome and now preserved in the Museo Arqueolégico Nacional in 
Madrid. Both mosaics show combats and figures arranged in two registers, the 
action developing from the bottom up, with the fight below and the victory 
above. On both pieces referees support the combatants and an ivy-leaf accom- 
panies the victor’s name, a theta, for @dvaros or Baveiv, that of the vanquished 
party. One picture shows the triumph of the heavy gladiator, Astyanax, over 
the retiarius, Kalendio, the other, the triumph of the light gladiator, Sym- 
machius, over the similar gladiator, Maternus. The somewhat enigmatic 
inscriptions on the second piece are convincingly explained by Oliver as fol- 
lows. ‘Veco (I kill my opponent)’, exclaims Symmachius in the upper register. 
‘Haec videmus, Symmachi, homo felix (so we see, Symmachius, you who were born 
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successful)’, replies the unseen crowd of onlookers, but adds ‘Habilis Maternus 
(yet Maternus was skilful)’. In the lower register the situation is explained— 
‘Quibus pugnantibus Symmachius ferrum misit. Habilis Maternus (in the fight between 
these two Symmachius dealt the death-blow. Yet Maternus was skilful)’. The 
contrast lies between Aabilitas, technical proficiency, and /felicitas, the innate, 
superhuman gift for victory. The style of the figures and the lettering suggests 
that these mosaics are not earlier than the middle of the third century A.p. and 
may well be later. 

In the second and the most important paper Mason Hammond writes on 
‘Imperial Elements in the Formula of the Roman Emperors during the first 
two-and-a-half Centuries of the Empire’. He distinguishes the ‘imperial’ from 
the ‘republican’ part of the formula ; and again distinguishes in the former four 
main elements: (1) and (2) personal and imperial titles (taken together) ; (3) 
honorary epithets received by individual emperors; and (4) lists of ancestors, 
included to emphasize the hereditary nature of the emperor’s office. Under 
(1) and (2) the author gives us a valuable history of the use made by successive 
emperors of Imperator, Caesar, and Augustus, of the changes in their order, of the 
interpretations that were placed upon them, and of the manner in which they 
were combined with the personal name or names of individual rulers. Of the 
epithets that became official titles, discussed under (3), Optimus was peculiar to 
Trajan, Pius to Antoninus. Pius, however, was assumed by (not voted to) 
Commodus and joined with Felix; and both Pius and Felix were later adopted 
by Caracalla. Invictus appears as an occasional epithet of Commodus, Cara- 
calla, Elagabalus, and Severus Alexander. To this class also belong the ‘vic- 
tory’ epithets—Germanicus, Dacicus, Parthicus, etc., and Maximus. Under (4) 
special interest attaches to the position occupied in the formula by the lists of 
ancestors. As Hammond points out at the end of this detailed, exhaustive, and 
instructive study, nowhere is the transition from Augustan Principate to 
Antonine Monarchy more vividly illustrated than in the emperor’s formula. 
We eagerly await the full-dress work on the Antonine Monarchy to which this 
paper is a prolegomenon. 

Apropos of the attic reliefs on the city-side of the Beneventum Arch, cited 
on p. 44, it should be noted that Jupiter is not so much ‘surrendering’ as 
‘delegating’ his fulmen to Trajan; that the turreted female figure is Jtalia, not 
Roma; and that there is no certainty that the two small togate figures in front 
of her are the consuls: they could well be two representative citizens. 

The third and the longest paper, by Doris Mae Taylor, is entitled ‘Cosa: 
Black-Glaze Pottery’. ‘Black-Gloss’ would, perhaps, be a better term. The 
wares of this category, found in five deposits, were in use at Cosa for about 
200 years, from ¢. 225 to 40-30 B.c. The author catalogues the vessels and 
sherds from these deposits, classifies them into four main and five minor types, 
and describes them. In her concluding section she shows how these finds reflect 
the life of the Latin colony of Cosa and its trade-relations. The earliest deposit, 
dated ¢c. 225-150 B.c., contained the pottery from southern Etruria and 
Latium that was probably brought into the city by the new colonists who 
arrived in 197, as well as some local stuff of very poor quality. The deposits of 
the middle of the second century show degenerate local copies of the imported 
pots, while the deposit of the end of the second century reveals the monopoliza- 
tion of the Cosa market by mass-imported wares. In this last is mirrored the 
impact on the colony of the general expansion of western-Mediterranean trade 
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and of Italy’s economic stabilization during the second century. Finally, the 
first-century deposit betrays both a degeneration in imported wares and an 
increase in local products—the measure of Italy’s impoverishment by the 
Social and Civil Wars and by piracy. The locations of the potteries that pro- 
vided Cosa with her imports have yet to be determined. 


Newnham College, Cambridge 


J. M. C. TOYNBEE 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Houcer TuHesterr: On dating Xeno- 
phanes. (Societas Scientiarum Fen- 
nica, Commentationes Humanarum 
Litterarum, xxiii. 3.) Pp. 22. Hel- 
sinki: Academic Bookstore, 1957. 
Paper, mk, 120. 


Tue author of this study is already known 
for two books dealing with Greek language 
problems (C.R., N.s. vi [1956], 128; vii 
[1957], 135). He now challenges the generally 
accepted dates for Xenophanes which are 
based on the presumed date of the capture 
of Colophon by Harpagus. If this was 540 
B.c. we have: Born c. 565 B.c., left Colophon 
é. 540 B.c., still writing at the age of g2 
about 473 B.c. These dates are all put five 
years earlier by those who put back the 
date of the capture of Colophon by five 
years. Apollodorus as reported by Clement 
(D.K. 21 A 8) put the birth of Xenophanes 
620-617 B.c. and said that he lived on dype 
Aapeiou re xai Kuipou ypovwv. Thesleff argues 
that the first date cannot come from Apol- 
lodorus at all and so cannot be corrected by 
emendation as is usually done. For the 
second statement he would revive an early 
conjecture and write Sépfov for Kupov. 
Using this as a starting-point he argues for 
540-440 B.c. as the dates of the life-span of 
Xenophanes. 

The strongest point that he makes in his 
favour is that the statement of Timaeus also 
reported by Clement according to which 
Xenophanes lived in the time of Hiero and 
Epicharmus cannot be explained by suppos- 
ing that he was 100 years old or even 92 in 473 
B.c. when the rule of Hiero began. This seems 
to be true and has not, I think, been clearly 
expressed before. But the handling of the 
doxographic chronological material is not 
convincing. Thesleff seems to have seen, 
rightly, that the explanations of Diels and 
Jacoby, which are the basis of the traditional 
dates, will not stand up to investigation. 





But he has failed to see that this is because 
the sources give us three separate chrono- 
logies for Xenophanes, no one of which can 
be emended into agreement with any other. 
When this is said we are left with the testi- 
mony of Timaeus. This, if it is true, prob- 
ably does require a dating later than the 
traditional one for Xenophanes, though not 
as late as that which Thesleff proposes. 


University College, Swansea G. B. Kerrerp 


Patric Dickinson: Aristophanes 
against War: The Acharnians, The 
Peace, Lysistrata. Pp. xviii+-157. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1957. 
Cloth, 18s. net. 


Tuis work was described in the Radio Times 
as a free translation: Dickinson’s preface 
(p. xvii), while admitting that ‘I have 
translated Aristophanes in my own way: 
one cannot but impose one’s own style’, goes 
on to say ‘I trust that it is not noticeable that 
my translations could, in fact, be used as 
cribs’. It certainly is not. There are not 
many blunders like Ach. 649 ‘whose poet was 
the hardest hitter’, Lys. 509 od yap ypvlew 
€ia0” yas ‘we never once let ourselves 
grumble’, but there are numerous omis- 
sions (not counting concessions to our taste, 
which are comparatively few), e.g. Peace 
1207-9, Lys. 319-25, as well as minor ex- 
amples, e.g. Ach. 64 (Dicaeopolis’ words), 228 
Tav €uav xwpiwv, 367 obroai tuvvovtoal, 5755 
Lys. 569 qv tus €don, 767-8 é€av un oraciacw- 
pev, 1288 od émAnopoow. Similarly there 
are many additions to the original: a few 
are due to simple wordiness (Ach. init.) : 
some to an attempt to introduce a modern 
topical point (Ach. 235 yijv mpo yijs “by sea, 
by land, on the beaches, in the streets’) or 
simply to make the text more colourful 
(Peace 520 ff., Lys. 595 modus ‘grey as 
grief’) or to take opportunities for making 
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Aristophanic jokes that were missed by 
Aristophanes (Peace 676 f.). There are also 
explanatory expansions, by which matter 
that naturally belongs to a note is worked 
into the text: there are no explanatory notes 
(except one on Ach. 54 of rofdrar), which may 
well inconvenience the reader without a 
classical background. Sometimes the ex- 
planatory expansion is dexterously managed 
and useful, as Ach. 67, Peace 605; but it can 
also ruin a passage, as at Peace 648 ff., where 
the effectiveness of the original is due to the 
very fact that Cleon’s name is not mentioned. 
In spite of the freedom with which Dickinson 
handles the text, some obvious opportunities 
are missed, e.g. the National Health Service 
at Ach. 1030. 

Although the preface (p. xvi) shows that 
Dickinson is aware of the variety of Aristo- 
phanes’ language, he has not made the best 
use of this awareness in the translation. Most 
of the para-tragedy is thrown away, which, 
for instance, kills the Euripides-scene in Ach., 
and sometimes tragic quotation or parody is 
apparently deliberately rendered by slang, 
e.g. Ach. 659-60 ‘let Kleon direct against me 
as much smear and smut as he likes’, Peace 
76-77. By contrast, the prayers in Lys. are 
admirably done. In translating the dialect 
passages Dickinson reasonably avoids re- 
condite extremes of English dialect (his 
Megarian is North-country, his Boeotian— 
and also, apparently, the Ionian at Peace 
47-48-—a somewhat stereotyped Welsh) ; but 
he also inserts peculiarities of speech which 
are not in the original. The Herald (Ach. 
43 ff.) and the slaves in the prologue of 
Peace misplace their h’s, and the Breastplate- 
Seller (Peace 1224 ff.) is made North-country, 
like the Megarian. At Peace 1075, diAov is 
translated ‘behovely’ with a note ‘this is 
neither the exact translation of ¢iAov- 
Oescow [sic] nor is ‘*behovely’’ used in its 
proper sense, but I feel it to be just the kind 
of pompous misuse of a word Hierokles 
would make.’ But ‘pompous misuse’ of words 
and the mock-oracular style of Hierocles are 
two very different things. 

The title of the book, and parts of the 
preface, seem designed to convey the impres- 
sion that Aristophanes was a pacifist in the 
modern sense. The preface begins by refer- 
ring to the Peloponnesian War and _ its 
disastrous effects on Athens, and goes on, 
‘Keeping in mind the date a.p. 1914 I need 
draw no laboured parallels’: the parallels 
would indeed be laboured. Again, Dickinson 
explicitly warns his readers (p. xiii) against 
assuming ‘that Aristophanes was merely 
moved by the particular futility of civil war’, 
states that the Greek city-states ‘can bear to 


stand as a microcosm of our world’, and 
equates Aristophanic pan-Hellenism with 
the League of Nations. In fact Aristophanes 
was not at all a pacifist in the modern sense: 
he kept his eye firmly on the danger from the 
barbarian, as Lysistrata warns her hearers in 
unmistakable terms (1133-4), and as Dickin- 
son himself seems to see a little later on (p. 
xvi) : ‘Above all, he wanted unity for Greece. 
There is always a barbarian army mobilised 
and ready to pounce. Now, it is over half 
a world.’ Again (p. xi), “The Acharnian 
veterans are a symbol, they are the Heroic 
Spirit of Marathon.’ The reader may well 
end by wondering what sort of a pacifist this 
playwright is, and it is a pity Dickinson did 
not work this problem out more thoroughly. 

In spite of its defects the translation often 
achieves a pithy conciseness and vitality 
which may well produce a lively, fast-moving 
play on the stage, though it occasionally falls 
flat (e.g. Lys. 350) ; but Dickinson has paid a 
heavy price. Rogers, whom he scorns, was as 
different from him in accuracy as in other 
respects ; and one is left quoting the opening 
lines of Ach. as the final verdict on this book. 


Exeter College, Oxford D. MERvyN JONES 


CarMEN V. VerpE Castro: Dos 
notas a Esquilo. (Instituto de Lenguas 
Clasicas, Textos y Estudios, 4.) Pp. 
85. La Plata: Instituto de Lenguas 
Clasicas, 1957. Paper. 
Tuis little work is the first publication of 
a young graduate of the University of La 
Plata. Her ‘two notes’ are respectively a 
study of the choruses in the Prometheus and 
an examination of the structure of the Persae. 
Details of text and the like are not touched 
upon; for example, she says nothing of the 
difficulties attending Prom. 425-35 when she 
mentions that passage (p. 21). The one re- 
mark I have noticed on a grammatical point 
(p. 16) uses rather inaccurate terminology, 
for éreyéa, Prom. 401, is certainly not a 
gnomic aorist, but what might be called an 
emotional one, since it is commonest in 
verbs of that type. Her interest is aesthetic, 
and here for the most part she shows good 
taste and a modest readiness to uphold her 
own appreciation of the poet against the 
views of others. I heartily agree that the 
feeble stasimon, P.V. 887-907, which I think 
at least partly a stop-gap from some much 
inferior hand, ‘carece de brillantez’ (p. 33). 
The better part of the monograph is also 
the longer (pp. 37-79). The analysis of the 
Persae is really good, involving a judicious 
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investigation of the various factors which 
make for unity in its variety and heighten 
dramatic interest. I like especially the 
description of Xerxes (p. 77) as ‘not so much 
a real dramatis persona as an element of 
cohesion and a fixed point of reference’. Per- 
haps too little attention is paid to the early 
date of the work, which would suffice by 
itself to account for the large proportion of 
lyrics (see p. 66), but that the part of the 
Chorus is handled most effectively, as the 
authoress realizes, is certainly true. Trifling 
weaknesses are the assertion (at second hand), 
on p. 41, that no Greek hero is mentioned in 
the play (Aias is named twice, 368, 596, and 
Kychreus by implication once, 570), and the 
form toxées on p. 45; it has long ago been 
corrected to roxéns in Pers. 63 and 580. There 
is throughout far more to praise than toblame. 

It is encouraging to learn of interest in and 
research done on Greek authors as far away 
as La Plata. 


St. Andrews H. J. Rose 


Ernesto Va.oiciio: Euripide, 
Medea. Testo e Commento. Pp. x+ 
234. Turin: Loescher, 1957. Paper, 
L. 750. 

Tuts edition of the Medea, intended primarily 
for studenti liceali, is considerably bulkier than 
Ammendola’s school edition of 1951. Apart 
from a short metrical appendix and passages 
of general appreciation inserted after each 
episode and stasimon, the whole volume 
consists of text and commentary. There is no 
apparatus criticus, but the Oxford text is 
printed with certain divergences noted in the 
commentary. Considering the amount of 
space devoted to textual discussion this is a 
slightly odd arrangement, but no doubt it 
enables the editor to be more selective in his 
choice of passages to be discussed. 

The eccentricity of the text is that in a 
play notoriously full of doublets only a single 
line (262) is actually bracketed, though some 
are defended rather half-heartedly, e.g. 
1062-3. Similarly only two passages (183, 
856) are obelized. New evidence from Ox. 
Pap. xxii. 2337 leads to the acceptance of 
dia for xara at 1173, Cobet’s dpaurpaow for 
Spoujuaow 1180, but not 67’ for 7 at 1183. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
the commentary is much longer than the 
studenti or, for that matter, their teachers can 
require. In discussion of disputed passages 
the names of other commentators and 
translators on each side are usually given 
to the number of some fifteen. References to 
parallels are given in similar profusion. To 


illustrate xa:pés at 128 there are cited no less 
than forty-eight passages in which the Greeks 
expressed their approbation of the avoidance 
of excess. If Italian students are like English 
ones it would have been more profitable to 
quote a couple of passages in extenso. And the 
fear of the Nurse that Medea’s anger against 
Jason is going to involve their innocent 
children hardly justifies twenty references to 
passages which assert that the children suffer 
for the sins of their fathers. In the com- 
mentary on the drama, too, there is a certain 
amount of underlining of the obvious and of 
hazardous speculation on the subconscious. 
But though the commentary may be long 
the judgement displayed is generally sound. 
The debt to Page’s edition is great and fully 
acknowledged, and the reader is often re- 
ferred to his notes for more detailed dis- 
cussion. Where Valgiglio differs it is often 
to maintain the manuscript reading as 
dmAnotov 151, tw 240, } 493, AcTotaa 781, 
mpoéafar 1052, tm’ adagropwy 1260. His 
interpretation of 1174 oupatwy 7’ dro | 
Kopas otpédoveay ‘turning the eyeballs away 
from the eye openings so that only the whites 
appear’ may be preferred. There is a sug- 
gestion, which appears to be new, for the 
much vexed passage 215 ff. ‘I know that 
many have acquired a reputation for pride, 
some among their compatriots on first im- 
pression dzo), others among 
strangers; some get a bad name for in- 
souciance from their reserve.’ This has the 
advantage that ad has the same sense in 
both 216 and 217, but the contrast between 
those who get this reputation among strangers 
and those who do it in their own city is hard 
to find in the Greek, and the suggestion that 
the reputation is often undeserved is hard to 
reconcile with yey@7vas. It may be that a 
certain linguistic disorder is appropriate to 
Medea’s agitation, but it should be a disorder 
from which sense emerges more clearly than 
this. Similarly at 228 ‘the man in whom I was 
able to find ail things fair’ with xadds 
equivalent to cada, though it makes a good 
contrast with the following line, is impos- 
sibly cryptic. 
King’s College, Cambridge 


eee 
Opatwv 


D. W. Lucas 


Fotco Martinazzou: Hapax Lego- 
menon. Prima parte (ii): Jl Lexicon 
Homericum di Apollonio Sofista. Pp. 104. 
Bari: Adriatica, 1957. Paper. 

Tue concept of the hapax legomenon (or, as 
Signor Martinazzoli shows it should be more 
correctly called, hapax eiremenon) arose early 
a the history of Homeric criticism, and 
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marked a reaction against the extreme 
application of the principle of analogy to 
Homeric problems by such critics as 
Zoilus and Zenodotus. Martinazzoli set 
himself some years ago to produce a history 
of this concept from its origins down to the 
present day, and the second instalment of 
this history is now before me. The first 
instalment was published at Rome in 1953, 
but I have not been able to obtain a copy of 
it and its contents are known to me only 
from H. Erbse’s notice in Gnomon (xxvii 
[1955], 52-53) and from such references to 
his ‘Tomo primo’ as Martinazzoli himself 
makes; it seems that he there gave reasons 
for thinking that the first scholar to make 
serious use of the concept must have been 
Aristarchus of Samothrace (whether or not 
he was following the lead of Aristotle who, 
as the fragments show, was certainly anti- 
Zoilan in some ways, does not appear). 

The second instalment, though naturally 
presupposing the result reached in the first, 
can to some extent (as Martinazzoli says in 
his preface, p. g) be regarded as an indepen- 
dent work. It consists of an introduction 
(pp. 11-20) dealing generally with the 
problem of Homer’s departures from his 
ouv7Geca, and chapters devoted successively 
(and very thoroughly, though concisely) to 
the tradition of the Lexicon Homericum (21- 
22), the terminology used by it in referring 
to hapax legomena (23-25), Homeric hapax 
legomena listed as such in the Lexicon (Iliad 
27-69; Odyssey 71-73), the relation between 
these hapax legomena and those of the Homeric 
scholia, especially Schol. A (75-78), the 
references to Aristarchus by name in the 
Lexicon (79-90), and a conclusion in which 
the value of the Lexicon as a source for our 
knowledge of Aristarchus’ work on Homer 
is emphasized (g1-g6). There are indexes of 
proper names and of Greek words. 

Even by itself this instalment of Martinaz- 
zoli’s work seems to me to make a very useful 
contribution to our knowledge of the history 
of classical scholarship; and future instal- 
ments (one dealing with the hapax legomena 
noted in the scholia to certain other authors 
is promised, and there must obviously be 
others after that if the original plan is to be 
carried out) can be sure of a hearty welcome 
from those who are interested in such 
matters. 


University of Leeds J. A. Davison 


MavricE VANHOUTTE: La Notion de 
Liberté dans le ‘Gorgias’ de Platon. 
(Studia Universitatis ‘Lovanium’, 
Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres, 1.) 


Pp. 43. Leopoldville: Editions de 
Université, 1957. Paper, 35 B. fr. 
Tuis is the first of a series of Faculty publi- 
cations from the Lovanium University in the 
Belgian Congo, distinct from the larger 
series in which Vanhoutte has already pub- 
lished Le Méthode ontologique de Platon, 1956. 
The title of the present study might easily 
mislead, for the ‘liberty’ with which it is 
concerned is not political liberty, nor is it the 
inner liberty of the reflective thinker. Rather 
is it what has recently been called the meta- 
physical liberty of the will, by which it pos- 
sesses the absolute power to say yes or no to 
the truth or to the good (cf. ‘La Conception 
platonicienne de la liberté’, by A. Jagu, in 
Meélanges de Philosophie grecque offerts a Mer 
Diés, 1956). Moreover, we are to be concerned 
not so much with what Plato says about 
liberty in this sense in the Gorgias, but rather 
with the way in which he concedes or denies 
such liberty to the speakers in the dialogue. 
What we have is accordingly a philosophic 
essay upon dialectic and liberty with special 
reference to Plato’s Gorgias. 

Vanhoutte sees the Gorgias as presenting 
on the one hand an ideal of liberty open to 
every speaker such that he can give or with- 
hold his assent to any proposition or ques- 
tion as he wills, and on the other hand the 
Logos or Argument of the dialogue which 
tends to become increasingly independent of 
the logoi or arguments of individual speakers. 
It acquires in effect a life and individuality 
of its own, exercising its own peculiar con- 
straint upon the speakers so that they no 
longer seem to be completely free to say yes 
or no at will. This leads in some cases to 
unwilling assent but in other cases to a 
‘flight’ from the Argument which represents 
a sort of fear of freedom. This provides a 
tension which runs throughout the dialogue 
and it is this tension which is the theme of 
the present essay. It is discussed with the 
help of detailed analyses of the arguments 
in the dialogue with special attention to the 
way in which assent is given or withheld in 
each case. 

The discussion is carried on in philosophic 
terms familiar in existentialist writings. To 
those not attracted to this manner of dis- 
cussion it will probably seem that it is all 
unnecessarily obscure, that the original ques- 
tion is never clearly presented, and may in 
fact not be a real question at all, and that 
while there are certainly real problems con- 
nected with the dialectic exhibited in the 
Gorgias this is not a very helpful way in 
which to approach them. 

G. B. Kerrerp 


Iniversity College, Swansea 
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G. M. A. Gruse: Longinus, On 
Great Writing (On the Sublime). Trans- 
lated with an introduction. (Library 
of Liberal Arts, No. 79.) Pp. xxii+ 
66. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 
1957. Paper, 60 c. 


Tue tone of Professor Grube’s translation is 
set by the meaning he gives to tos, péyeBos, 
and cognate words. Their essence he believes 
to be ‘greatness’ and the theme of this work 
to be ‘great writing’. Sometimes, it is true, 
these words suggest what we mean by ‘great- 
ness’ in writing, but usually they imply a 
more transcendental quality which the trans- 
lation fails to express. To take one example, 
‘greatness raises them close to the nobility 
of a divine mind’ is on a lower plane than ro 
& tos éeyyis aipe peyadodpootvns Geot 
(36. 1), because ‘greatness’ and ‘nobility’ 
are human qualities. Here, as elsewhere, 
something more akin to the divine is im- 
plied. Similarly déapacs, diappya, dinpyévos are 
inadequately translated ‘distinction’, ‘dis- 
tinguished’. These words appear to be 
synonymous, or nearly synonymous, with 
tos, tynAds and have the same idea of 
‘elevation’. The translation ‘distinction’ is 
more appropriately given to d:dernpa (40. 
2). One would also question the meaning 
given to some words of less general signifi- 
cance, e.g. ‘suddenly’ for xa:piws (1. 4) and 
‘is... compact’ for éréorpanra (12. 3). In 
15. 8 éSewai surely means ‘strange’ rather 
than ‘precarious’. There is a tendency to 
disregard words in the Greck, sometimes im- 
portant words, ¢.g. olov d:ampérovra (14. 1) 
and otxeia (16. 2). 

The translation embodies new theories the 
details of which Grube has discussed in a 
recent article (A. 7.P. Ixxviii [1957], pp. 355- 
74). Real difficulties are involved, but 
Grube’s attempts to solve them seem, to the 
reviewer at least, unconvincing. In three 
passages he tries to give meaning to manu- 
script readings generally regarded as cor- 
rupt. The sense given by retaining dva#nya 
in 7. 2 seems unlikely, ‘we receive it (sc. the 
truly great) as a joyous offering’. The transla- 
tion of the last sentence in Chapter 10 gives 
good sense, but is difficult to get from the 
Greek. In 35. 1 7@ mA7Oe . . . dovolas can 
scarcely give ‘because they (sc. the virtues) 
are frequently absent’, and in any case the 
meaning of the whole sentence, as translated, 
is not clear. (There is an unfortunate mis- 
print of dAovaias for amovelas on p. xxii.) 
The meanings given to mepiodos in 11. 1 and 
40. 1 and xarapxaipeoialecPa in 44. 9 seem 
arbitrary and without parallel. 





Others may find these innovations more 
acceptable. In any case criticism should not 
obscure the many excellent qualities of the 
translation. It runs smoothly and easily. 
The language is simple, clear, and natural. 
Earlier English translations seem cumbrous 
and involved by comparison. The verse 
quotations are admirably rendered. The 
introduction, footnotes, and biographical in- 
dex are well designed to meet the needs of 
the non-classical reader for whom the book 
is intended. They give such readers the 
information they are likely to want briefly, 
clearly, and accurately. Grube is more ready 
than most modern scholars to admit that 
Cassius Longinus may have been the author, 
but he sums up the evidence fairly and is 
content with the conclusion that if the 
author was not Cassius Longinus, then he 
was someone unknown to us. 

King’s College, H. Li. Hupson-WiLurams 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 
University of Durham 


ERNESTO VALGIGLIO: Plutarco, Vita 
det Graccht. Pp. 182. Rome: Signorelli, 
1957, Paper, L. 800. 


E. Va.oicuio, who has already produced 
small editions of Plutarch’s Lives of Marius 
and Sulla, has now turned his attention to 
the Gracchi. The slim appearance of this 
neat little book should not be allowed to 
obscure its usefulness and indeed the com- 
parative fullness of the treatment which it 
offers. With only a few lines of the Greek 
text (perhaps an average of some eight) 
printed at the top of each page, he has 
placed his notes below in very small, but 
clear, print, giving often some 500 words toa 
page: thus the commentary is a good deal 
fuller than a casual glance might suggest. 
He follows essentially the text of Lindskog 
and Ziegler (1915), indicating any diver- 
gences from it; he has consulted the English 
edition of the Graccht by G. E. Underhill 
(1892), but apparently has not had access to 
that by H. A. Holden (1885). The dates of 
these English editions, together with Zieg- 
ler’s edition of 1911, suggest that the idea of 
a new work is certainly not premature. Val- 
giglio has contributed a short introduction, 
in which he sketches the careers of the Grac- 
chi and indicates some of the historical 
problems involved. A brief discussion of 
Plutarch’s sources is cautious: Valgiglio has 
not entered in detail into the controversy of 
the relations of Plutarch and Appian, but 
thinks it wiser not to go beyond the view that 
the Latin tradition and Plutarch derive 
from one primary source, and Appian from 
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another; and that, as Cardinali stressed, 
Plutarch clearly had varied material at his 
disposal. The emphasis of the commentary 
is historical, but points of syntax are oc- 
casionally dealt with, and the general sense 
of a passage is sometimes expounded in 
order to make the meaning of the Greek 
clear. Valgiglio knows the modern literature 
on the subject and does not burke the 
numerous historical difficulties which are 
discussed with good sense. In a_ period 
bristling with controversial matters he 
naturally will not carry everyone with him 
on every point, but he squarely faces most of 
the problems. Further, he gives full con- 
sideration to the details of the events of the 
tribunates of the Gracchi; this is useful, since 
concentration on the more important mat- 
ters of legislation and constitutional issues 
sometimes tends to overshadow the less 
significant, but dramatically interesting, 
development of the situation in general. 
Each reader will no doubt find points on 
which he may think that Valgiglio might 
have said either a little less or a little more 
(e.g. the epigraphic evidence for the legacy 
of Attalus and Pergamene matters might 
have been mentioned), but in general he has 
provided a well-balanced and useful com- 
mentary on one of the best of Plutarch’s 
Lives. 


King’s College, London H. H. Scutitarp 


Moses Hapas: Heliodorus, An Ethto- 
pian Romance. Translated into Eng- 
lish with an introduction. Pp. x+-277. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1957. Cloth; $4.95. 


Ir was perhaps worth while to translate the 
Aethiopica into English again, for it is a well- 
constructed and well-told story, and it 
exemplifies a realm of Greek literature which 
is little known; and given the desirability of 
the project, Professor Hadas has carried it 
out well. He has not tried to conceal the 
elaborate artifices of the author’s style or to 
prune his verbosity; on the other hand, he 
has resisted the temptation of attempting to 
represent the style of the original by re- 
verting to archaism. He does not say from 
what text he was translating—random 
checks of ‘key’ passages seem to show that 
he was eclectic; but the text as a whole 
presents few real problems of interpretation, 
and a translation based on the text of the 
first edition (1534) would not materially 
differ from a translation based on a 
twentieth-century edition. 

The translation is preceded by a short 


introduction which calls attention to the 
more familiar characteristics of extant Greek 
novels. Brevity has led to some unjustified 
dogmatism about the origins of the literary 
form and it is surprising to be told that the 
meagre papyrus fragments of the so-called 
Ninus Romance represent ‘considerable por- 
tions’ of that putative book. But in so far as 
the translation is primarily intended for the 
general reader, the introduction will serve 
to give him a useful background. 


R. M. RATrensury 
Trinity College, Cambridge 


FRANZ HernricH Reuters: De Ana- 
charsidis Epistulis. Pp. 158. Bonn: 
privately printed, 1957. (Obtainable 
from the author, Bardenberg bei 
9.) 


Aachen, Nordstrasse Paper, 


DM. 2. 


Like many ancient letters, those ascribed to 
Anarcharsis are of unknown authorship, 
uncertain date, and little literary merit. 
They appear to have been written by a 
Cynic propagandist who used for his par- 
ticular purpose the legend which had grown 
up around Anacharsis. Dr. Reuters, arguing 
mainly from linguistic evidence, makes out a 
good case for assigning the first nine letters to 
the third century B.c. He believes the tenth 
letter, which is quoted by Diogenes Laertius, 
to be by another writer of an earlier date. 

Reuters has collated thirty-six manuscripts 
and his work appears to have been careful 
and thorough. They are of poor quality and 
contain many corruptions. By noting signifi- 
cant errors, omissions, different arrangement 
of letters, etc., in the various manuscripts 
he has built up a convincing stemma. The 
manuscripts fall into three groups. Those of 
the largest group also contain the letters of 
‘Chion of Heraclea’ which were edited by 
Professor Ingemar Diring; the conclusions 
reached by Reuters about the relations of 
these manuscripts to each other agree for the 
most part with those of During. 

Hercher’s text of these letters is for many 
reasons unsatisfactory. He relied on the Al- 
dine edition and two or three manuscripts, 
he emended where no emendation was 
needed, and he sometimes showed lack of 
judgement in choosing between variant 
readings. Reuters working in a narrow field 
has produced much better results. He shows 
discrimination in choosing between variant 
readings and supports his choice by well- 
reasoned arguments in his commentary, as, 
for example, in the case he makes for reading 
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pe rather than py in 2. 15 and for reading 
xpéas, 7av diov meiva in 5. 4. He brings seven 
emendations of his own into his text, most of 
which are at least reasonable. Particularly 
attractive is vyaivew for the manuscript 
variants and 
eiopeiv for the unintelligible dépew in 9. 67 
seems doubtful Greek even for the writer of 
these letters, and the passage which Reuters 
quotes from Lucian gives no adequate 
parallel. Many difficulties are left in the text 
which are disregarded or inadequately ex- 
plained in the commentary, e.g. cvpdwvod- 


€raweiv traweiv in 9g. 36. 


prev Aoyors mpos Epya in 2. 6-7 and Pewpodvras 
in 7. 12. 

The commentary, apart from discussing 
textual and linguistic points, quotes numerous 
passages to illustrate the subject-matter, 
particularly those which reflect Cynic views. 
These are generally apposite, but those 
quoted to illustrate the meaning of 4 ddéa 
Tod xpvaoiov (g. 40) seem irrelevant. Surely 
the sense implied here is not the desire for 
more gold, but the reputation of having gold. 
Reuters may have been misled by Hercher’s 
odd translation ‘reverentia cultusque auri’. 
There is a useful appendix on words and 
forms used by the 
indexed. (But 
af 
poctica’? 
end of the book would have come more con- 


writer and these are well 
why are such words as arn- 
listed as ‘verba 


w® and acyodoctpat 


?) The supplementary notes at the 
veniently at their appropriate place in the 
main commentary. 

Most 
points. The work as a whole shows sound 
judgement and a maturity of scholarship 
rarely found in these inaugural dissertations. 


of these criticisms concern minor 


King’s College, H. Li. Hupson-WILLIAMs 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 
University of Durham 


WitHetm HeENGsBerc: De _ ornatu 
rhetorico quem Basilius Magnus in 
diversis homiliarum generthus adhibuit. 
(Bonn diss.) Pp. 322. Bonn: Uni- 
versitat, 1957. Paper. 
AFTER quoting without comment the views 
of J. Trunk and J. M. Campbell, who main- 
tained that Basil the Great imitated Attic 
style after the manner of the Atticists of the 
Second Sophistic Movement, Dr. Hengsberg 
sets himself the more limited task of examin- 
ing Basil’s use of particular rhetorical figures, 
and, in the first section of the book, gives 
examples of the various rpémo, ox7jpata 
A€éews, and oy7para dcavolas used by Basil. 
In the rather larger second part of the 
book, the author divides the work of Basil 


into five classes : (1) Instructio adulescentium, 
(2) Homiliae exegeticae, (3) Homiliae quae 
ad instructionem auditorum spectant, (4) 
Homiliae panegyricae, (5) Homiliae ad 
emendationem morum spectantes. ‘There 
follows a brief account of Basil’s style, the 
main features of which are the frequent use 
of antithesis, anaphora, isocolon, homoco- 
teleuton, and asyndeton. Occasionally, how- 
ever, to avoid monotony, the last «@Aov of an 
anaphora is lengthened, or chiasmus is used, 
or asyndeton and polysyndeton are com- 
bined. 

The bulk of the second part of the book is 
devoted to the listing of examples of ana- 
phora, rhetorical questions, asyndeton, and 
polysyndeton to be found in each of the five 
classes of homily, and it is noted that, in the 
fifth class, not only are these rhetorical 
figures more frequent than elsewhere, but 
other devices such as oxymoron and irony 
are often employed. 

In a brief final chapter the conclusion is 
reached that Basil uses rhetorical figures in 
some sermons more than in others, because he 
feels no need for them when engaged merely 
on exegesis, but, when he wishes to force his 
hearers into the paths of righteousness, he has 
frequent recourse to such figures. This prac- 
tice would seem to be at variance with a 
passage in Hexaemeron vi. 120, where Basil 
says he is not one of the ropeurai Aéfewv but 
idudtpomos in his A€fis, and does not aim at 
éxAoyai pnyatwy or 70 evpvOpor, but prefers 
TO evanpov to 76 evnyov. The explanation is 
that Basil disapproves of the misuse of 
rhetoric by his contemporaries, and believes 
that rhetorical figures should only be em- 
ployed towards the better illustration of the 
truth. Then our author concludes with a 
figure of his own, by contrasting such 
rhetoricians who tried to feed their audience 
on ‘condimenta’ alone with Basil who had 
real food to offer, seasoned, when necessary, 
with the spice of rhetorical figures. 

The examples and arguments seem for the 
most part to be fair, and the Latin style is 
clear and readable, though there are a few 
infelicities and misprints. References are 
provided in a clear and copious appendix. 
University of Southampton M. D. Macreop 
Paut Gauiay: Les Manuscrits des 
Lettres de Saint Grégoire de Nazianze. 
(Collection des Etudes Anciennes.) 
Pp. 134. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 
1957. Paper. 

Tue extant letters of Gregory Nazianzen, 
numbering 245 in all, are among the most 
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characteristic productions of the age of 
Libanius. They reflect exactly Gregory’s 
highly self-conscious, mannered personality. 
He wrote letters with care and put much of 
himself into them, especially in the last nine 
years of his life in retirement at Nazianzus, 
to which period a large number belong. He 
himself was responsible for the nucleus of the 
collection, when he put together a selection 
for the instruction of his great-nephew Nico- 
bulus, who had asked his advice on the art of 
letter-writing. This nucleus had a snowball 
effect. Hatherto there has been no systematic 
investigation of the manuscript tradition. 
The luckless Benedictine edition was caught 
by the Revolution; the first volume appeared 
in 1778, but the second volume only in 1840 
after the material had long been believed 
lost. Even this edition depends on late and 
unsatisfactory manuscripts. M. Gallay has 
long been pursuing the manuscripts round 
the libraries of Europe, and gave a valuable 
list in Rev. Et. Gr. lvii (1944). Within this 
large quantity of material he has dis- 
tinguished six families, which he has been 
able to isclate and identify not so much by 
the laborious scrutiny of variants and com- 
mon errors as by simply observing the dif- 
fering order in which they severally transmit 
the letters. For the purposes, therefore, of 
his forthcoming edition in the Budé series, 
for which this volume is the essential intro- 
duction, he can neglect ali but the oldest and 
best representatives of each family which are 
chiefly of the tenth and cleventh centuries. 
No account is here taken of Epp. 101, 102, 
202, and 243, which are theological treatises 
and have a different manuscript tradition. 

The original nucleus, the collection sent 
by Gregory to Nicobulus as a stylistic model, 
included letters from Basil of Caesarea to 
Gregory together with the latter’s replies. 
Since this beginning the letters of Basil and 
Gregory have suffered confusion and un- 
happily their styles are not very readily 
distinguishable. Ep. 42, only present in one 
of the six families of Nazianzen’s correspon- 
dence, also appears in the tradition of Basil; 
M. Gallay gives good reasons for attributing 
it to neither, but rather to Gregory’s father— 
in accordance with a marginal gloss in 
Athos Iviron 355 nunc 241 s. x. Another of 
these letters present in both traditions, Ep. 
57, M. Gallay believes to be Gregory’s (with 
Tillemont) ; Ep. 241, however, he returns to 
Basil’s hand. 

There is only one letter of Gregory not 
preserved in any one of the six families—Ep. 
88, first published by Cotelier from Paris. 
gr. go2 (s. xiv), and found also in two Vati- 
can manuscripts. It is the important letter 


written by Gregory, with mingled generosity 
and resentment, to congratulate Nectarius 
when the Council of Constantinople, having 
failed to uphold Gregory’s claim to the see of 
New Rome, proceeded to consecrate Nec- 
tarius to that high office. But the document 
also appears in the correspondence of John 
Mauropous, published by Lagarde in 1882 
from Vat. gr. 676 (cf. J. M. Hussey in Byz. 
Zeits. xliv [1951], 278 ff.). M. Gallay thinks 
John may have copied the letter of Gregory, 
whom he much admired, but hesitates to 
regard its authenticity as beyond cavil. 

This book is an earnest of good things to 
come; we must hope that their advent will 
not be long delayed. 


Christ Church, Oxford H. Cuapwick 


Lupwic KoeEnen: Eine ptolemdische 
Konigsurkunde (P. kroll). (Klassisch- 
Philologische Studien, Heft 19.) Pp. 
x+39; 2 plates. Wiesbaden: Har- 
rassowitz, 1957. Paper, DM. 6.40. 

Tuts papyrus, purchased for Professor Josef 
Kroll in 1953 and now in the Cologne 
Institute for Archaeology, contains the re- 
mains of two columns of an official summary 
of royal indulgences granted to his subjects 
by Ptolemy Philometor in 163 B.c., and so 
refers to the same amnesty as U.P.Z. i. 111, 
a letter from Philometor to the strategus of 
the Memphite nome dated 22 Sept. 163. 
Such mpoordypara diAavOpwrwy are usually 
associated with the enthronement or re- 
instatement of a king and are intended as a 
repudiation of the misgovernment of his 
predecessor and an earnest of better things 
to come. The occasion of Philometor’s pro- 
clamation was his return to the throne after 
his expulsion, in the previous year, by 
Euergetes II, his younger brother, and 
Koenen believes that in issuing it he was in 
fact following a long-established tradition, 
the roots of which stretch far back into the 
history of the Oriental monarchy ; he intends 
to devote a larger work to a more extensive 
inquiry into this question, considered in the 
wider context of the influence of Oriental 
upon Hellenistic ideas of kingship and of the 
assimilation of Greek thought to Egyptian 
traditions. Meanwhile he gives us his edition 
of P. Kroll itself and U.P.Z. 111, both with 
translation and commentary, discussing the 
legal and historical problems involved and 
quoting analogous declarations under the 
Hellenistic and Roman Empires; detailed 
argument on the broader issues is postponed 
to the sequel, and Koenen is content merely 
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to indicate where his sympathies lie, as, for 
example, in dealing with the meaning of (Séa 
and dvaywpyas. The edition of U.P.Z. is in 
fact a reproduction of Wilcken’s—with the 
great difference that uncertain letters, cor- 
rections, and restorations are not indicated, 
a departure from accepted practice of which 
Wilcken would surely have disapproved and 
by which nothing is gained and much may 
be lost. The supplements to P. Kroll are 
reasonable enough, though, as the editor 
admits, arbitrary, as they must be when the 
greater part of every line has disappeared. 
But here too the editorial technique is not 
beyond reproach: for example, one cannot 
seriously doubt 76 « in i. 12 but the sigma 
read as the fifth letter should be dotted, 
as should the last letter in i. 22. In i. 26 
either there is a letter missing after tau or 
the scribe has, for some reason, perhaps 
because of a flaw in the papyrus, left a gap 
between it and the following omega; in ii. 2 
there are visible traces about two spaces 
before, and two after, avro, which Koenen 
gives no sign of having noticed, and the last 
nu should be dotted. I am not altogether 
happy abont the omicron of avro—might it 
be a broad omega?—or the iota of éd{e]. in 
the next line, though it is true that upsilon, 
which looks better, would be much harder 
to fit into the required sense. These points, 


together with the traces before @wv, might 
repay a more careful examination. No doubt 
the editor will be publishing a revised ver- 
sion of this text in the projected larger work. 


University College, Cardiff B. R. Rees 


T. Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura libri 
sex. Tertium edidit JosEpHus Mar- 
Tin. (Bibl. Scr. Gr. et Rom. Teub- 
neriana.) Pp. xxiv+285. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1957. Otr. cloth, DM. g.60. 


Tue second edition of Martin’s Lucretius 
(1953) was reviewed in C.R. v (1955), 171. 
In this third and revised edition Martin 
now includes in the testimonia vitae Velleius 
ii. 36. 2 and also in brief (pp. xv—xvi) his 
interpretation of the evidence relating to the 
life of Lucretius and his views about the 
order of composition of the six books. He has 
taken notice of recent work on Lucretius, 
altered his mind on a few readings, and 
added to the apparatus a number of recent 
and mostly unplausible conjectures. One 
obvious improvement is that many of the 
misprints which deformed the previous edi- 
tion have been corrected, though not all. 
For example, two remain in the (first) pre- 





face and one, in Greek, among the testimonia 
vitae (p. xiii) ; coporibus reappears in the text 
at iii. 393; and in the apparatus O? is still 
credited with creantur (for -at-) at i. 177, and 
Pontanus with removit (for -vom-) at ii. 199. 
Though random checks of short runs of the 
apparatus have not revealed important in- 
accuracies, those who use it should bear the 
possibility in mind. At iv. 81 one would like 
to know that inclusa is the reading of Q and 
not an emendation of Munro. The editor 
says (p. x) that against certain readings 
which he formerly approved he is now com- 
pelled to put a corruptelae signum. He has 
forgotten to do so. For, as in the second 
edition, the only reading obelized is manare 
at iii. 58, and manifest corruptions in the 
tradition, such as manant animaeque at iii. 
586, are still printed as though the editor 
approved them. May I repeat my plea for 
videor at iii. 319 and for justice to Lambinus 
at iii. 198, whose big third edition of 1570 
should have been mentioned in the biblio- 
graphy (p. xx). 


University College, Oxford A. F. WELLS 


P. Cornelii Taciti libri qui supersunt. 
Post C. Halm—G, Andresen octauum 
edidit Ertcvs KorsTERMANN. Tom. 
li, fasc. 1: Historiarum libri. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1957. Cloth, DM. 8.20. 


Tue previous Teubner edition of Tacitus’ 
Histories, also by Koestermann, was pub- 
lished as recently as 1950, and it should be 
said at once that the text of the present edi- 
tion is almost identical with that of its pre- 
decessor and has the same _ pagination. 
Though alterations are rather more numerous 
in the apparatus criticus, most of them con- 
sist simply of the elimination of outmoded 
conjectures. In short, what was said of the 
general characteristics of the 1950 edition 
(see C.R. 1952, p. 231) remains true of the 
present edition. ‘The text differs from that of 
the seventh edition in about a dozen places. 
In i. 37. 5 perdiderunt (formerly <inter>uer- 
terunt), ii. 35. 1 molientes, Germani (formerly 
molientes Germani—taking molientes as depen- 
dent on praelabebantur), ii. 36. 1 Macer <ad)> 
(formerly Macri), iii. 27. 3 multa cum strage 
(formerly multam in stragem) Koestermann 
abandons his own emendations; he makes 
new suggestions at i. 2. 2 haustae aut obrutae 
urbes, <euersa> fecundissima Campaniae ora; at i. 
50. 2 nec deinde coetu hominum aut circumuoli- 
tantium alitum <strepitu>; iv. 36. 1 Interim 
Ciuilis <iterum> Vetera circumsedit; v. 13 fin. 
reperta apud ueteres aut nouis ingentis <inuenta>. 
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Other suggestions by Koestermann appear 
in the apparatus criticus, but in general they 
do no more than work over well-tilled ground, 
€.g. 1. 31. 1 corripit signa: ii. 4 fin. belli 
auiditas. At ii. 41 fin. where the textus receptus 
has clamor adcurrentium uocantium (uocantium 
J. F. Gronovius), the participle of a verb of 
motion instead of uocantium deserves careful 
thought, but Koestermann should not claim 
as his own uolitantium. 

The text is carefully printed—I have 
noticed only sibi ipso (iii. 22. 2) and Caio 
(iv. 42. 5)—though at times alinement is 
faulty, while in the apparatus criticus poor 
ink or defective type impairs legibility or in- 
deed causes letters to disappear altogether 
(e.g. on p. 117 cad for caedis). One last word 
of criticism: it is a pity, when a whole page 
is given to the abbreviations used in the 
apparatus criticus for the names of scholars, 
that no information is given about the 
Medicean codex on which our text of the 
Histories entirely depends; for such informa- 
tion the reader must refer to the preface of 
Vol. i of the Teubner Tacitus. 


University of Leeds R. H. Martin 


VINCENZ BuLHart: Tertullian-Studien. 


Pp. 56. Vienna: Rohrer, 1957. Paper. 


Tus work is of importance out of all pro- 
portion to its size. The author thinks (and 
the reviewer made the same observation 
some ten years ago) that the early editors of 
Tertullian unnecessarily diverged from the 
manuscript readings and that modern editors 
have too readily followed them. Dr. Bulhart’s 
chief concern is with the manuscripts N and 
F (at Florence) and X (at Luxembourg), from 
which, in 119 numbered paragraphs, he 
draws readings which he thinks can be 
defended as consistent with ‘Tertullian’s 
style. Of certain manifest faults of accidence 
he observes that they need not be taken for 
scribal errors, but are possibly what Tertul- 
lian wrote. In the following sections he makes 
illuminating remarks on Tertullian’s use of 
asyndeton and ellipsis, of a single negative 
for two clauses, of variations of tense within 
the same sentence, of perfect infinitive for 
present, of displaced words (especially de- 
ferred et), of unusual words and of words in 
unusual senses (wrongly changed by the 
editors), of prepositional verbs with the 
accusative, and of the genitive of the pro- 
noun instead of the possessive adjective. 
These irregularities are certainly, in their 
cumulative effect, characteristic of Tertul- 


4598.1 


lian: Bulhart also in most cases shows that 
they are not without parallel in both classical 
and ecclesiastical writers. Notable among 
them are paene to mean fpenitus, and vivere 
equivalent to esse (already known to us from 
Catullus), as well as cogitare meaning ‘ac- 
quire’. Paragraphs 120 to 132 offer conjec- 
tures, five from Kroymann’s unpublished 
manuscripts (of which we think only num- 
bers 123 and 124 will be accepted) and eight 
of the author’s own (of which 125, 128, 129, 
and 130 are almost certainly sound). In 131 
(de fuga 7) it might be better to read quia 
inquit for quae: and in 132 (adv. Val. 4. 2) 
semini inactus (for the impossible semint nactus) 
seems ingenious but hardly supported by the 
alleged parallels, which suggest a purpose- 
ful and malicious attack, not an accidental 
lapse. 

Every paragraph of this work will demand 
careful attention. With most of what the 
author says there will be ready agreement. 
One would doubt whether it is worth while 
to reintroduce into the text, on the authority 
of one or two manuscripts, faults of accidence 
(such as alio for the dative, or alii virt as 
either genitive or dative) for which it is not 
certain that Tertullian was responsible, and 
which can only distract the reader from the 
more important matter of Tertullian’s argu- 
ment: though it is true enough, as the author 
observes, that Tertullian seems sometimes 
deliberately to puzzle his readers. At de fuga 
g. 2 (no. 27) a better explanation might be 
that dicit stands for ‘he means’. At de virg. vel. 
11. 8 (no. 70) defendunt of the manuscripts 
may be correct, as against the editors’ 
dependunt; but one suspects that defundunt 
was what Tertullian was not afraid to write. 
At no. 80 the author gives a number of 
examples of the genitive where he thinks the 
dative was to be expected, and where the 
editors have sometimes so printed it; but in 
almost all these cases there is a reason for the 
genitive which makes it not a mere gram- 
matical irregularity: e.g. Jovis honorem facis 
is not quite the same in meaning as Jovi 
honorem facis. Also at no. 81 (of the opposite 
use of dative for genitive) in Pliny cui 
quaestor fuerat has a nuance which cuius 
quaestor fuerat would not have had. At de 
pallio 55 (no. 113) it seems doubtful if the 
interjectional a/ is justified: the examples 
given from Varro and Cicero are hardly 
parallel. These are a few cases in which we 
are disposed to disagree ; but all the author’s 
suggestions will demand careful considera- 
tion, and it may be that he will come to be 
regarded as one of the notable benefactors of 
Tertullian’s text. 

E. Evans 
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M. G. E. Conway: Thascii Caecili 
Cypriani De Bono Patientiae. A Trans- 
lation with an Introduction and a 
Commentary. (Patristic Studies, vol. 
xcii.) Pp. xx+193. Washington: 
Catholic University of America Press, 
1957. Paper, $2.50. 

No doubt every patristic work should have 
its commentary, and any commentary com- 
piled with industry and a modicum of scholar- 
ship must have some utility. Sister Conway 
avoids all the difficulties. She reprints 
Hartel’s text, with two changes, without any 
indication or discussion of his manuscripts 
or his principles and without tackling even 
the more outstanding variants in her com- 
mentary. For her, ‘Cyprian’s Scripture 
quotations present a special problem which 
lies rather in the province of Biblical scholars’, 
so she need not examine them—to the 
scholar one of the most interesting features 
of the treatise. Again, ‘Cyprian’s syntax has 
been well covered’ by Bayard, Schrijnen- 
Mohrmann, and Merkx, so she need only 
give references to their pages. What re- 
mains? Not theology, for what little there is 
in this simple piece of Christian moral ex- 
hortation is not discussed, and at almost the 
only point where a serious historical note is 
required—adulterium, fraus, homicidium mortale 
crimen est—we are fobbed off with a few 
references. I do not mean to say that nothing 
remains. There is a respectable translation. 
The introduction contains useful comparisons 
of Cyprian with Tertullian and Augustine 
on patience. The commentary contains a 
mass of parallel passages and plentiful notes 
on Cyprian’s vocabulary. If much of this is 
superfluous, much is certainly useful. I shall 
be glad to have this volume on my shelves 
for reference, even though it is not a work of 
mature and discriminating scholarship. 


Selwyn College, Cambridge S. L. GREENSLADE 


A. A. Moon: The De Natura Boni of 
St. Augustine. (Patristic Studies, vol. 
Ixxxviii.) Pp. xvii+-281. Washington: 
Catholic University of America Press, 
1955. Paper, $3. 

M. A. Lesousxy: The De Dono Per- 
severantiae of St. Augustine. (Patristic 
Studies, vol. xci.) Pp. xxii+ 310. 
Washington: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1956. Paper, $3. 

L. G. Mitier: The De Haerestbus of 





St. Augustine. (Patristic Studies, vol. 


xc.) Pp. xix+229. Washington, 


Catholic University of America Press, 
1956. Paper, $2.50. 


Turee doctorate theses in the same form 
(introduction, text—in no case a new one— 
translation, and commentary) but of very 
unequal value. Bro. Moon is well acquainted 
with modern studies of Manicheeism, and 
gets down to his work in a_ businesslike 
fashion, ‘virtually restricting the discussion 
to the metaphysical aspects of the problem’ 
and elucidating this work from Augustine’s 
other writings. The commentary should be a 
great help to those who want to understand 
Augustine’s controversy with the Manichees 
and his own solution of the problem of evil. 
In particular, there are some excellent notes 
on technical terms. 

Sister Lesousky’s introduction contains a 
70-page account of the Semi-Pelagian con- 
troversy, drawn from the obvious modern 
books on the subject. The commentary ‘aims 
to clarify the text for the general reader of 
cultivated taste rather than to serve the 
specialist in theology’, and should be quite 
serviceable if there are such readers. She 
does not contribute positively to the study of 
the great issues raised by the work and leans 
frequently upon modern manuals of catholic 
doctrine. The translation is not always as 
precise as it should be. 

How should one comment on the De 
Haeresibus, a compilation which Augustine 
made under pressure, contributing very little 
of his own? The editor gives the appropriate 
references to Epiphanius and Filastrius, and 
explains briefly what all these heresies were. 
Sometimes he points to the modern literature 
of the subject, more often to one or two 
articles in standard theological encyclo- 
pedias ; sometimes he shirks the problem, as 
in the following note on Paul of Samosata: 
‘Bishop of Antioch ca. 260 was a celebrated 
Monarchian heresiarch, who took the 
dynamic or Ebionite Monarchianism of 
Artemon and expounded it in a new 
terminology.’ The most useful thing in the 
volume is a review of modern discussions of 
Quodvultdeus, the recipient of the treatise. 
Selwyn College, Cambridge S. L. GREENSLADE 
IOANNES K. TRIANTAPHYLLOPOULOS: 
Lex Cicereta: "Eyyvyntica (Biirgschaft— 
fragen). Pp. xx+150. Athens: Klei- 
siounis, 1957. Paper. 

Tuts short Greek work, which includes 
comprehensive tables, indexes, and a re- 
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markably full 14-page German summary, 
deals with the Roman law of suretyship. 
For, while certainly the second part of the 
book (pp. 63-122), which is devoted to the 
lex of the title, principally contains what is 
novel in the work, there are also an introduc- 
tion (pp. 1-21) and part i (22-62) which 
expound the structure of, and legislation 
relating to, accessory obligations generally. 

In the first half of the work, the general 
relations of sponsio, fideipromissio, and fideiussio 
are dealt with, on the whole in a non-con- 
troversial manner—or at least within the 
framework of existent differing views; one 
may, however, in the absence of further 
authority, treat with reserve the author's 
view of the peregrinus fideipromissor in G, iii. 
120 (pp. 6 f.). In the discussion of legisla- 
tion other than the Cicereta, the lex Furia not 
unnaturally receives the lion’s share of 
atiention; one would accept the author’s 
demonstration of its importance as resting 
in the introduction of the beneficium divistonis 
and not so much in the application of a 
temporal limit of a biennium in the liability 
of sureties, as also his view of the relation in 
Italy of the leges Furia and Apuleia. 

Turning to the /ex Cicereia itself, a careful 
examination of G. iii. 123 introduces the 
author’s statement of the background and 
provisions of the statute-——intended to facili- 
tate the operation of the leges Furia and 
Apuleia, it requires the creditor to make a 
praedictio before witnesses to the intending 
surety (the term including—at least from the 
time of Hadrian—the fideiussor) of the amount 
of the debt and the number of sureties that 
there are or will be; if the declaration be not 
made, a praeiudicium within thirty days will 
declare the surety’s immunity from liability. 
This accords with general modern opinion, 
as also acceptance of the possibility that 
sureties be taken ex tntervallo. From this latter, 
however, there follows a novel discussion 
concerning G. ili. 177, 178, to face the 
danger that, if new sureties be taken or old 
ones released within the thirty days’ period, 
the creditor should lose his security since the 
change affects the accuracy of the praedictio: 
the author suggests that the creditor must 
novate existing guarantees and create new 
ones all round, using the formula which he 
proposes at p. 97. To say no more here, this 
assumes the Gaius passage to be discussing 
the creditor—sponsor relation (which it almost 
certainly is not) an’, while meeting Sabinian 
difficulties, the author’s suggestions afford no 
escape route to the Proculians who differed 
from their rivals on the point of novation 
here involved. The last 20 pages reject the 
usually favoured attribution of the lex to C. 


Cicereius, praetor Sardiniae in 173 B.C., to 
suggest a plebiscitum of the same general 
period, due to a tribune, Cicereius, whose 
name has somehow escaped preservation in 
the appropriate /fastt. 

Frankly, it cannot be said that this book 
is a major contribution to enlightenment on 
the problems pertinent to the topic. It is, 
however, a convenient treatment of an im- 
portant, if unattractive, topic, marked by 
careful use of existing material; and the 
author’s handling of the sources could not 
shock even the most conservative of 
Romanists. 


J. A. C. Tuomas 


University of Glasgow 


KennetH D. Marruews and ALFRED 
W. Cook: Cities in the Sand; Leptis 
Magna and Sabratha in Roman Africa. 
Pp. 160: 97 plates. Philadelphia: 
Pennsylvania University Press (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press), 1957. 
Cloth, £4 net. 


Tuts book is a fine pictorial record of the 
impressive remains of the two chief cities 
of Roman Tripolitania. A. W. Cook was 
chief photographer of the United States 
Corps of Engineers, Middle East District, 
when he took the pictures, and is a specialist 
in architectural photography. There are 
42 plates illustrating the remains of Leptis 
Magna (so spelt throughout), 29 those of 
Sabratha; a further 26 illustrate statues and 
other objects discovered at both places; 
mention may be made of some magnifi- 
cent mosaics from Sabratha. All are in 
black and white and only one or two fall 
below the highest quality. The text consists 
of a summary of 15 pages about the history 
of Roman North Africa, incorporating 
briefly most of the modern findings, though 
a few inaccuracies have crept in. This is 
followed by two chapters devoted to a more 
detailed account of the two cities with 
descriptions of the main public buildings, 
including some not fully illustrated. 

There are excellent air photographs of 
both cities which give an idea of their size 
and position, and also indicate how much 
is yet to be uncovered even though most of 
what remains must consist of private build- 
ings of various kinds. Some of the best plates 
are devoted to the theatres of the two cities, 
particularly that reconstructed at Sabratha. 
The reader is advised in the introduction of 
the ‘restoration and reconstruction resorted 
to by the excavators in order to offer some 
concept of original forms as well as to protect 
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what original elements still survive’. As far 
as these two cities are concerned, surely the 
supporters of restoration have been justified. 
Not everyone can construct in their imagina- 
tion a building from a set of foundations; 
and assuming that archaeologists have ob- 
tained sufficient information before a 
definitive reconstruction is attempted, it 
would seem excessively purist to deny the 
observer a sight of such relatively complete 
remains. 

Some ancient sites, of which far less sur- 
vives, impress us because of the history and 
legend which surround them; here are two 
of no particular importance in the imperial 
scheme, and having no such associations. 
There must have been hundreds like them 
in the Empire, and this pictorial record of 
two which are best preserved should remind 
us again of the formidable achievements in 
obscure places of the Ruling Power. We 
are accustomed with some justice to dwell 
on the political, intellectual, and spiritual 
life of the Roman Empire, and we are here 
reminded of the material circumstances of 
that life. However provincial may be the 
art and architecture of many such cities, 
whatever symptoms of social weakness we 
may discern at an early date, it remains a 
fact that city life was the essence of the 
civilization of antiquity; the catastrophic 
fall in values which came with the destruc- 
tion of city life in the collapse of the Western 
Empire is exemplified for us at Lepcis and 
Sabratha when we consider the wilderness 
which existed before the Romans came and 
which returned at their fall. 


University of Bristol B. H. WARMINGTON 


Witiram GuRNEE SINNIGEN: The 
Officium of the Urban Prefecture during 
the Later Roman Empire. (Papers and 
Monographs, xvii.) Pp. vi+123. 
Rome: American Academy, 1957. 
Paper. 

Tuis study, by a pupil of Professor Boak, 
of the organization and functions of the 
personnel subordinate to the Urban Prefect 
in the later Roman Empire is a sober and 
critical account which does credit to his 
teacher. After a brief introduction setting the 
subject in its historical background, Dr. 
Sinnigen proceeds to examine the Urban 
Prefecture along the lines followed by E. 
Stein in his Untersuchungen tiber das Officium der 
Pratorianerprafektur seit Diokletian: he deals in 
turn with the more important offices of the 
Ministry, then considers the department 





heads and their duties, and finally examines 
the organization of the subordinate person- 
nel together with their relationship to the 
departments and their directors. Other chap- 
ters concern the role of the urban officium as 
an integral part of the police force at Rome 
and Constantinople in the later Empire and 
the relationship between the urban officium 
and the provincial officta of Italy, with a 
detailed discussion of the edict of 22 Novem- 
ber 382 (Cod. Theod. i. 6. 8). Appendixes list 
urban officiales at Rome and Constantinople, 
offer a schema of the organization of the 
officium, and provide a useful glossary of 
terms. A select bibliography concludes a 
volume whose usefulness might perhaps have 
been greater than it is if an index of passages 
discussed had been included. We must, 
however, be grateful both to the American 
Academy at Rome and to the author for a 
worthwhile contribution to the study of the 
later Empire. There are a few misprints, the 
product, no doubt, of printing an English 
text in Italy and none of them very im- 
portant. 


Pembroke College, Oxford P. J. Curr 


Ernst Meyer: Neue Peloponnesische 
Wanderungen. (Dissertationes  Ber- 
nenses, ser. i, fasc. 8.) Pp. 88; 6 
plans, 7 text-figs., 44 plates. Bern: 
Francke, 1957. Paper, 19 Sw. fr. 
Wanderungen is a misleading title. Meyer’s 
work in the field consists of systematic topo- 
graphical research in a limited area; and 
(apart from some minor investigations, sup- 
plementing his earlier Peloponnesische Wan- 
derungen, in Achaea and the lower Ladon 
valley) he has confined himself to northern 
Triphylia. This sort of careful observation of 
sites and remains is one of the most im- 
portant tasks of classical archaeology; and 
Meyer’s investigations, which are equally 
thorough in the field and in the library and 
illustrated with excellent plans and photo- 
graphs, constitute a permanent archacologi- 
cal record of the region. They enable him to 
speak with authority on the topographical 
problems and to offer a new and more con- 
vincing set of identifications of the ancient 
sites here. A little more information about 
the surface pottery might have been wel- 
come, since this provides the most accurate 
dating; and a sketch-map of the region 
under review would have helped the reader 
to keep track. 

The outstanding achievement here is the 
publication of the notable town-site above 
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Platiana, which Meyer recognizes as Typa- 
neai. The site has been accurately surveyed 
and planned; the layout of the building 
quarters is elucidated with skill, and the 
powerful fortifications are convincingly 
assigned to the time of the recovery of 
Triphylia by Elis in 245 B.c. The revelation 
of an ancient city in this way is a great 
benefit to history and archaeology ; and it is 
clear gain since it is based primarily on fact 
and not on speculation or questionable 
hypothesis. The value of Meyer’s work in the 
Peloponnese rests equally in his achievement 
and the example that he has set. May these 
journeyings be carried yet farther. 


University of Bristol J. M. Coox 


Mario A. DEL Curaro: The Genucilia 
Group: a Class of Etruscan Red-figured 
Plates. (Publications in Classical 
Archaeology, vol, iii, no. 4.) Pp. 130; 
15 plates, 10 figs. Berkeley & Los 
Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1957. Paper, $3. 

Tue Genucilia group is easily recognized 
and so better known than its quality de- 
serves. The typical shape is a heavy dish 
about 6 inches across with a short stem and 
wide foot: the bowl is decorated with a 
female head facing left or a star, and there 
is a wave pattern round the rim. Dr. del 
Chiaro has made the most of his unpromis- 
ing material. He has catalogued more than 
500 specimens, arranged them in groups, 
studied their finding places, noted stylistic 
connexions, and drawn unexpected con- 
clusions about their dating and the localities 
where they were made. He believes that 
manufacture began at Falerii in the first 
quarter of the fourth century B.c., was trans- 
ferred almost immediately to Caere, was 
revived at Falerii about 350 B.c., and there 
continued into the first half of the third 
century. His stylistic parallels are more im- 
pressive than his historical arguments, and 
he has not completely proved his case. But 
the finds support his claim that these plates 
were made in two places, though more 
evidence for the initial stage is wanted ; and 
I think that he is right in dating the Genu- 
cilia group earlier than did his predecessors. 
This has some importance for the chronology 
of Ostia, where earlyish Genucilia plates 
have been observed. Altogether Dr. del 
Chiaro has done a good and honest piece of 
research. 


Museum of Classical 
Archaeology, Cambridge 


R. M. Coox 


Max WEGNER: Ornamente kaiser- 
zeitlicher Bauten Roms: Soffitten. Pp. 
109; 32 plates. Cologne: Bohlau, 
1957. Paper, DM. 14. 

SunKEN panels of ornament on the under- 
sides (soffits) of architraves are a speciality 
of Imperial Roman building. They belong 
to that luxuriant decoration which, accord- 
ing to Wegner, is always likely to imperil 
the effect of Roman design. While believing 
that Roman builders normally triumphed 
over such dangers, one feels uneasily that 
architraves should look strong, and that one 
should not over-decorate their soffits; and 
one can therefore understand why so far no 
one has studied this feature. 

This new collation of examples, however, 
is very valuable. The photographs are very 
good, and, while no substitute for proper 
architectural drawings (e.g. Plate I a cannot 
make the soffit of Mars Ultor clear), will 
greatly aid all future study. The text is well 
argued, and reaches important conclusions. 

Wegner first collects datable examples in 
Rome. Surviving Augustan panels are small 
and restrained, as befits their classical 
period. Flavian panels occupy most of their 
soffits, have concave short sides, just leaving 
room for the circular column-capitals, and 
are decorated with luxuriant vegetation. This 
is curbed under Trajan, and in the neo- 
classical style of Hadrian disappears alto- 
gether, while the size of panel shrinks. Prim, 
brittle collections of classical filling-orna- 
ment, which remind one of Soane, adorn 
Antonine soffits. Eclecticism or else mere 
copying of former styles reveals work of the 
third century, betrayed also by coarse work- 
manship and abuse of the drill. 

A scrutiny of carved mouldings on the 
panels’ frames and on the fronts of the 
architraves reinforces these conclusions. 
Augustan mouldings are pure. The Flavians 
often modified Lesbian Leaf by omitting 
the darts and flattening the leaves into 
a scissors-like form, beloved also of the 
Trajanic artists. In Flavian astragaloi, the 
pairs of reels resemble poached eggs facing 
one another. Prim correctness has returned 
by Trajan’s later years. But beads and reels, 
less rounded even under Hadrian, become 
ever more angular down to A.p. 300. With 
help from A. Esch, Wegner has compiled a 
useful ‘grammar’ of these details on pp. 47- 


Datable temples in the Western Provinces, 
e.g. the Temple of Vespasian at Brescia, 
show that Rome set the fashion here. In the 
East designers were hidebound, ignored 
Rome and curtailed soffit-panels. Wegner 
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does well to stress the stagnation of provinces 
from which some people would derive the 
Byzantine style. 

Wegner uses his findings to date various 
buildings, such as a colonnade recently 
re-erected at Aquileia (Trajanic), and 
especially the Basilica Aemilia (Trajanic), 
the Temple of Apollo near the Theatre of 
Marcellus (Trajanic), and the Temple of 
Castor (mid-Flavian). 

All this is very plausible, and one hesitates 
to disagree with Wegner. But was the panel 
originaily sunk in architraves, as he main- 
tains, to prevent chipping between the blocks 
and their backers? He cites only one fifth- 
century example ; while the architrave of the 
Mausoleum, only one block thick, has the 
sunken panels. Their purpose was surely 
decorative. Are all architraves in Rome with 
two fasciae to be dated, as Wegner thinks, 
after A.p. 150? They appear in Caria before 
300 B.C., and at Tivoli c. 80 B.c, 

Can we dogmatize about Augustan build- 
ings? Wegner cites only two or three of the 
eighty or more temples that Augustus re- 
built in Rome. Is Wegner sure that these 
represent all Augustan styles? The archi- 
trave-crown of Mars Ultor, in any case, has 
a Flavian luxuriance. Animated scrolls may 
Sut does not Vitruvius show that 
they menaced Augustan art too? See 
Vitruvius vii. 5. 3. These ‘Vitruvian’ scrolls 
appear c. A.b. 30 on the Temple of Bel at 
Palmyra, as Wegner notes. He attributes 
them, ingeniously but surely unnecessarily, 
to the influence of Hellenistic silver. The 
question is important, for it concerns that 
touchstone of Roman taste, the Temple of 
Castor. Is this really Flavian? 

Certainly it is luxuriant. Its Ionic bases, 
too, are a blend of Attic and Asiatic, re- 
sembling these on the Arch of Titus, the 
Forum of Nerva, and the Pantheon, but not 
wholly unlike those from the Augustan 
Temple of Concord. The construction of its 
frieze resembles that of the rebuilt Forum 
at Pompeii (c. A.D. 70). But its carved Les- 
bian Leaf and Astragalos is pure and not at 
all Flavian, by Wegner’s own criteria. The 
reels, for instance, are much less fat than 
those on the Temple of Vespasian. The 
panels’ frames, of astragalos above egg and 
dart, are unique—not so slavishly classical, 
one must admit, as normal Augustan detail- 
ing, but not Flavian either; for, despite 
Wegner, I cannot see that they resemble the 
frames in the Temple of Vespasian. The 
reliefs, of scrolls and flowers springing out of 
flowers, at first sight very like those in the 
Temple of Vespasian, are of a design which 
goes back to Classical Greece, and could 


be Flavian. 


surely have appeared in Rome at any time 
after the Ara Pacis. 

I do not know the date of this temple. 
But I cannot think that Wegner has settled 
it. He sees clearly and argues efficiently, and 
reminds us once again how little we know of 
Augustan architecture. 


Museum of Classical HuGH PLOMMER 


Archaeology, Cambridge 


B. L. Uttman: Colucii Salutati de 
Seculo et Religione. (Nuova Collezione 
di Testi Umanistici Inediti o Rari, 


xii.) Pp. xxix+175. Florence: 


Olschki, 1957. Paper, L. 2,500. 


SALUTATI. composed this treatise to en- 
courage a friend who had recently entered a 
Carmelite house, and we open it expecting a 
personal document, a Renaissance analogue 
perhaps of Claudel’s letters to Gide. But the 
chapter headings could have been drawn 
from a medieval sermon; references to 
personal difficulties are superficial, and we 
soon come to suspect that the ascription to 
Geronimo is just a literary device. We have 
before us a formal defence of the contempla- 
tive life. 

That a pioneer Humanist should have 
produced such a defence may be regarded as 
surprising. Professor Ullman finds it so in- 
congruous that he questions the good faith 
of the author: ‘si res postulasset, contra 
vitam monasticam perinde disputare potuis- 
set’. But this is a guess; and it cannot stand 
in face of the evidence amassed by von 
Martin to prove Salutati’s convinced piety. 
What Ullman and von Martin fail to note 
is that this apology for religion had a value in 
the fourteenth century precisely because of 
its Humanist background. Quotations from 
Cicero, Livy, Virgil, and Juvenal, mytho- 
logical parallels to save Eurydice (the soul) 
Orpheus (a monk) must not look back at 
hell (the world), examples of Roman virtues 
and realistic descriptions of vices disliked by 
religious and Humanists alike, are used here 
as mathematical illustrations are used by 
Pascal, to show that the latest advances in 
knowledge support the argument. We ought 
also to keep in mind that Salutati’s symna- 
thies were more with the reforming mystics 
than with the guardians of ecclesiastical 
power. Using Troeltsch’s terminology, we 
could classify him as ‘Sektentypus’ in pre- 
ference to ‘Kirchentypus’. We shall under- 
stand him best seeing him as a man who 
sympathized in every field with the forces 
which were changing his world. That is why 
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certain of his paragraphs strike us as so 
modern in tone. There is a description of 
man’s natural state which could have been 
written by Rousseau, a passage on sheep- 
farming which would not be out of place ina 
present-day textbook. 

Ullman lists thirty-two extant manuscripts 
of the de Seculo. His text is based on three 
which carry corrections in Salutati’s hand 
and a fourth that was probably made from 
Salutati’s personal copy soon after his death. 
Since Salutati was not a systematic or ac- 
curate corrector, Ullman generally chooses 
the variant which gives the best Latin. Once 
or twice his decision appears arbitrary as in 
22. 4 where, a scribe having written diebus 
twice and Salutati emended duobus diebus, 
Ullman keeps duobus alone. But in general 
the edition like its companion volumes is a 
triumph of useful scholarship. 


King’s College, Cambridge R. R. Boicar 


Cuarces Titi Davis: Dante and the 
Idea of Rome. Pp. vii+ 302. Oxford: 
Cloth, 30s. 


Clarendon Press, 1957. 
net. 
DANTE occupies an exceptional place among 
the poets who drew sustenance from the 
classical tradition. His debt to antiquity is 
more extensive than Milton’s, more exten- 
sive perhaps than Racine’s, and yet we can- 
not think of him as a Humanist. Still less 
can we regard him as a Classicist in the 
seventeenth-century sense of the word. He 
achieved in his studies the precise result 
which the scholars of the Renaissance, his 
successors, were always recommending. To 
use the popular Renaissance metaphor—he 
converted the material he borrowed from 
ancient authors into ‘his own-blood and 
marrow’. But that blood, that marrow be- 
longed to a man of the thirteenth century; 
and in his work the classical heritage dons a 
medieval mask to which we are not accus- 
tomed, and which it is difficult to penetrate. 
By taking a single, cardinal concept— 
Rome—and by tracing all the meanings 
which it had for Dante, Professor Davis 
shows with great clarity how elements drawn 
from the Middle Ages and from classical 
literature stood side by side in the poet’s 
mental universe. We are offered an introduc- 
tion which lists with critical comments the 
historians who have discussed the medieval 
idea of Rome; a chapter on the writers who 
influenced Dante where the best part of the 
Space is given to Virgil and Augustine; a 
second chapter on the Emperor Henry VII 
and Dante’s hopes of a revived pax Romana; 


and a third which contains Dante's criti- 
cisms of the Papacy. According to Davis 
these owed a good deal to the Spiritual 
Franciscans. This arrangement of the sub- 
ject-matter has the facts in its favour. When 
Dante wrote, the name of Rome certainly 
called to mind the pagan world, its Christian 
opponents, the indeterminate Holy Roman 
Empire and the centralizing Papacy: two 
traditions and two institutions. Virgil and 
Augustine, Henry and Clement, all had to 
be included. 

Unfortunately, the book does not carry 
out the full promise of this admirable plan. 
The historian in Davis has not been wholly 
able to master the research worker. Many 
of the points he presents in elaborate detail, 
many of his refutations of earlier scholars are 
marginal to his theme. He remains more 
interested in facts than in the relations be- 
tween them ; and he leaves his reader in grave 
danger of being unable to see Dante’s dark 
wood for the trees. 

We ought perhaps to approach Davis's 
work, not as a unified monograph, but as a 
collection of essays on vaguely related sub- 
jects. Dante’s Virgil, Henry VII's expedi- 
tion and Dante, Dante’s debt to Ubertino 
and Olivi, these would be the appropriate 
titles of chapters at present tenuously linked 
to the central theme of Rome. Taken by 
itself each chapter deserves our attention as 
a competent critical summary of facts and 
views. Sometimes the reader may find him- 
self disagreeing with what is said. When he 
comes to literary exegesis, Davis directs 
his attention primarily to the opinions of 
earlier commentators, and the account he 
gives of Virgil’s role in the Commedia slides 
over several difficulties which are apt to 
trouble students whose eyes remain fixed on 
Dante’s text. He agrees with Gilson in re- 
garding the Virgil of the Commedia as a 
specific historical personage. But where Gil- 
son had been content to set the historical 
reality of the figure alongside its symbolic 
function, Davis’s reiterated criticisms of 
Whitfield, Curtius, and Renucci leave us 
with the impression that the ‘allegorical 
view’ (as he calls it) is entirely unjustified. 
But if Virgil was not intended by Dante to 
symbolize the activity of Reason and Human 
Knowledge unaided by Revelation and 
therefore incapable of attaining to the highest 
good, why was he denied the salvation 
granted to Rhipeus, Trajan, and the suicide 
Cato? Political history evidently appeals to 
Davis more than literary criticism ; and if the 
chapter on Virgil has certain shortcomings, 
these are more than counterbalanced by the 
merits of the pages which analyse Henry of 
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Luxemburg’s policies. These would be 
sufficient in themselves to ensure that the 
book has an important place in the literature 
on the de Monarchia. The account of Dante’s 
indebtedness to the Spiritual Franciscans is 
less original than the political section. But 
the subject is of great intrinsic interest. If 
Dante was medieval in his outlook, he was 
not—and we are well reminded of the fact— 
the poet of a triumphant medievalism. If he 
sought to reconcile in a nobler Rome the 
pagan world with the Christian and the 
Papacy with the Empire, the synthesis he 
advocated was to a great extent a product 
of his own thinking. Davis suggests that we 
ought to look to the revolutionary Olivi 
rather than to the cautious Ubertino of 
Casale as the source of Dante’s opinions on 
the Papacy. Where the established order was 
concerned the poet was often a spokesman 
for the forces of its disruption. 


King’s College, Cambridge R. R. Botcar 


GeorGEs PireE: Stoicisme et Pédagogie. 
Pp. 219. Liége: Dessain, 1958. Paper, 
148 B. fr. 


Tue purpose of this work is, in the author’s 
words, ‘to assemble, arrange and, as occa- 
sion arises, to comment on, all the passages 
in the writings of the Stoics which concern 
education’. The subject is interpreted in a 
wide sense. M. Pire shares the views of the 
Stoics themselves on the importance of moral 
training, and includes in his survey their 
teaching on how to live a good life as well 
as their views on other aspects of education. 
He reviews in turn the work of the major 
Stoic teachers, Zeno, Cleanthes and Chrysip- 
pus, Panaetius and Posidonius, Seneca, Epic- 
tetus, and Marcus Aurelius, including a 
chapter on Crates of Mallos and Stoic gram- 
matical studies, and ending with a discussion 
of the influence of Seneca’s educational ideas 
on Montaigne and Rousseau. 

In dealing with the Stoics of the early and 
middle period the author has a somewhat 
thankless task. There is not much to be said 
about their educational ideas, and the chap- 
ters on them are little more than an outline 
history of Stoic moral teaching. The most 
substantial and valuable parts of the work 
are those which deal with Seneca and Epic- 
tetus. The former, though he was not a pro- 
fessional philosopher and held no school, 
conducted a lengthy correspondence course 
for the benefit of Lucilius, and in the Dis- 
courses of the latter we have a valuable 
record of a Stoic teacher in action in the 
class-room. It was well worth while to 





assemble the evidence for the educational 
theory and practice of these two men. Mar- 
cus Aurelius, on the other hand, was not a 
teacher, except of himself, and one gets the 
impression that M. Pire had some difficulty 
in filling up the chapter devoted to him. It 
would have been more to the point to include 
some account of Musonius, who was both a 
practising teacher and a man with ideas on 
education. His views on the education of 
women and his picture of the philosopher 
combining the instruction of his pupils with 
work on the land deserved mention in a 
work on ‘Stoicisme et pédagogie’, and his 
belief in the virtues of a hardy country life 
might have been expected to appeal to a 
student of Rousseau like M. Pire. 

Of all the Stoics whom he discusses the 
author gives the highest praise to Seneca, 
whom he salutes as ‘un des précurseurs de 
l'éducation nouvelle’. He is inclined to 
exaggerate his originality; it would not be 
difficult, for instance, to parallel from earlier 
sources Seneca’s remarks about the liberal 
arts. Indeed M. Pire’s method has the dis- 
advantage that each of his subjects is treated 
in isolation. Considered in relation to the 
general background of Greco-Roman philo- 
sophy Seneca’s thought would look rather 
different. None the less he certainly said a 
number of good things, some of which were 
new and most of which, if not new, had 
probably not been said so well before, and it 
was worth while, even at the cost of some 
exaggeration, to call attention to his im- 
portance as an educational theorist. His- 
torians of education have tended to neglect 
the later Stoics, and M. Pire’s work will 
serve to counteract an undue concentration 
on the grammatici and rhetoricians. 

On one minor point M. Pire needs to be 
corrected. Writing of Seneca’s attitude to- 
wards the classics of Latin literature, he 
observes that the poets whom he quotes 
most often are Virgil and Terence. I have 
found only one quotation from Terence in 
Seneca, and that the hackneyed homo sum, 
etc., whereas there are well over a hundred 
quotations from Virgil. After Virgil Seneca’s 
favourite poet, to judge by his quotations, 
was Ovid. Whether this has any relevance to 
Seneca’s views on education I do not know. 
Virgil was probably one of the ‘classics’ by 
the time that Seneca wrote, and would be 
included among the probati whom he advises 
Lucilius to read; but whether Ovid was in 
the same position is doubtful. At any rate 
there seems no evidence that Seneca had any 
particular regard for Terence. 


M. L. CLarkEe 


University College, Bangor 
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SUMMARIES OF 
PERIODICALS 


ERANOS 
LVI, 1-2 (1958) 


M. P. Nilsson, Die babylonische Grundlage der 
griechischen Astrologie: shows that the recent 
tendency to regard the casting of horoscopes, 
in distinction from the more general finding 
of omens in the stars, as a Hellenistic not a 
Babylonian invention, requires some modi- 
fication. There is evidence that in pre- 
Hellenistic Babylonia the fate of a child was 
foretold from the position of the sun, moon, 
and planets relative either to the earth or to 
the signs of the zodiac at the time of birth 
or of conception. But the combination of 
these things and the mathematical calcula- 
tions depending on the correct order, on the 
geocentric hypothesis, of the planets appear 
to be due to the Greeks. C. Theander, Zur 
Zeitfolge der Biographien Plutarchs: argues for 
the following order of composition: (1. 
Epaminondas—Scipio), 2. Themistocles— 
Camillus, 3. Cimon—Lucullus, 4. Eumenes— 
Sertorius, 5. Demosthenes—Cicero, 6. ? 
Lycurgus—Numa, 7. ? Solon—Publicola, 8. 
Lysander—Sulla, 9. Pelopidas—Marcellus, to. 
Pericles—Fabius, 11. ? Philopoemen—Titus, 
12. ? Dion—Brutus. The groups 3-5 and g-10 
are linked by their Roman subjects. A. 
Onnerfors, Ein paar Probleme in Plautinischen 
Pseudolus: maintains that the prologue is 
neither Plautine nor complete, and shows the 
weakness of the arguments that have been 
used to prove that Plautus combined two 
originals to make this play. H. Erkell, Zur 
sog. Peregrinatio Aetheriae : collects examples of 
(1) de (e, a) contra = procul, (2) tam ut = 
antequam, tam in eo esset ut, (3) subito tuxta = 
plane iuxta, (4) singuli = ceteri omnes, omnes, 
or diuersi; he also suggests quia hac parte for 
qui hine paret at ii. 3, and explains Heraeus’s 
lectum for tectum at iv. 4. S. Lundstrém, Sur 
Vorigine de Uinfinitif ‘paragogique’: examines 
the theory that the infinitive in -ier is due toa 
desire to distinguish the form in -i from that 
of the 1st person perf. act., and concludes 
that it is false: in the overwhelming majority 
of early instances no such distinction is in- 
volved, and the two endings were probably 
phonetically different until at least 250 B.c. 
B. Lofstedt, Zum Gebrauch der lateinischen 
distributiven Zahlwérter: begins an exhaustive 
inquiry into this subject. 


MNEMOSTYNE 
4TH SeriEs, XI (1958), Fasc. 0 


C. J. Ruijgh, Les datifs pluriels dans les 
dialectes grecs et la position du mycénien: already 
in Mycenaean times we should distinguish 
four Greek dialects, Ionian, Achaean, 
Aeolian, and Western Greek; Mycenaean 
is to be identified with Achaean, which has 
dat. pl. 2nd decl. -o.s, Ist -ais, 3rd -ot; in 
Homer the dat. pl. is often of Achaean type, 
and this confirms the Mycenaean origins of 
Greek epic. J. Gonda, On the so-called Pro- 
leptic Accusative in Greek: the oidd oe dotis ef 
construction does not contain a real pro- 
lepsis ; it occurs in Sanskrit, is colloquial and 
‘primitive’, and allows the speaker to express 
a dominant idea in the first clause and then 
string on afterthoughts. P. G. Mason, A 
Note on Euripidean Manuscripts: counters 
Zuntz’s theory that the text of L came from 
one manuscript, the hypotheses from an- 
other, a manuscript perhaps known to 
Triclinius and used also by L* and for the 
additional material in P. H. W. Pleket, 
Note on a Customs-law from Caunus: in J.H.S. 
Ixxiv (1954), 97 ff., CG 2-7, interpret €Ad- 
peévov as harbour due, not import duty; 
translate C 8~g ‘foreign €uopo. who call at 
Caunus and try to sell something there 
shall have their dréAea rescinded after they 
have entered the harbour’. J. H. Jongkees, 
Bryaxis or Satyros?: B. and S. collaborated on 
the Maussoleum as one of the sculptors and 
one of the architects respectively; S. must 
have supplied B. with at least a rough 
sketch of the statues of Maussolos, Artemisia, 
Ada, and Idrieus; subsequently both pro- 
duced statues of identical types, but these 
four were by B. A.D. Leeman, De Aristotelis 
Protreptico Somnit Scipionis exemplo: in this 
work Cicero uses A.’s Protr. as his source 
directly, not at second hand from Antiochus 
or Posidonius; where he quotes Plato or 
Pythagoras, it is in places where he is in- 
duced to do so by A.’s words. J. H. C. Kern, 
A Roman Terra Sigillata Dish from Tunisia in 
Leyden (2 pls.) : this dish, acquired in 1824, 
which clearly came from Ksour es Saf, is a 
cooking vessel, and must, like a similar one 
in Copenhagen (also from Tunisia), have 
had a lid; it is Late Roman B, 2nd—3rd cent. 
H. B. Rosén, Corrigendum to Notes on some Early 
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Latin Inscriptions: the S.C. de Bacch. (Mnem. 
1957, 241) has aedem, not eadem. Kathleen 
Forbes, The Suffix (0)mupdpwos, xpiOdpwos: 
these are formed on the analogy of xuapwos, 
Bépuwos, éepéypivos, through false word- 
division. G. Zuntz, In Aristotelis Protrepticum 
Coniecturae: in Tambl. p. 50, 4, 
mavreAd@s read 7 mavreAds (Ross proposed to 
render ‘or’ while keeping xa‘) ; in 51, 6, read 
6 beds; 


for Kai 


Kai ti 81) Toro €o7t Tw@v OvTwY... 
totro IIvOayopas «rA.; at 52, 12, for & 
atr@® read a7’ Triantaphyllo- 
poulos, Juvenal’s Other Elephants once again: 
J. is thinking of men-elephants and men- 
other-beings, and alios is a pleonasm. 


atta. J. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE 
XXXII. 1 (1958) 


A. Ernout, Indusium, indusiarius, indusiatus: 
revives the derivation (suggested but later 
abandoned by Hofmann) from €vdvars in the 
concrete sense ; Greek origin is supported by 
the context in Aul. 508 ff. and Epid. 221 ff.: 
analyses the rich and varied comic vocabu- 
lary of these two passages. L. Robert, 
Inscriptions grecques de Sidi en Pamphylie 
(époque impériale et Bas-Empire): full com- 
mentary on the inscriptions discovered in 
1948 and published in Publ. du Turk Tarih 
Kurumu, 5° ser., no. 15 (1957). L. Robert, 
Une épigramme de Carie: further notes on the 
inscription discussed in R. de Ph. xxxi. 7-22. 
E. de Saint-Denis, Les Variations de Paul 
Valéry sur les Bucoliques de Virgile: Valéry’s 
work, published in 1955, suggests reflexions 
on the ‘musicalité’ of the poems. J. Tréheux, 
Le sens des adjectifs mepilv€ et mepiluyos: the 
development is ‘en plus d’une paire’ (cf. 
mepyiyvecba, etc.), or ‘qui subsiste d’une 
paire, dépareillé’, then ‘tenu en réserve pour 
le recomplétement d’une paire’ or ‘d’une 
groupe quelconque’. O. Masson, Inscriptions 
grecques et chypriotes du petit temple d’ Achoris 
a Karnak: draws attention to graffiti dis- 
covered by H. Chevrier and P. Lacan, one of 
them ‘digraphic’ (alphabetic and syllabic), 
showing a Cyprian gen. in -d(¢)os from masc. 
nouns in -ds. 


RHEINISCHES MUSEUM 
CI. 1 (1958) 


W. Capelle, Farbenbezeichnungen bei Theo- 
phrast: studies colour words in Homer, the 
Presocratics, and Plato, to determine the 
exact shades intended by T., whose sharply 
defined colour vocabulary can result only 





from his own keen observation and philo- 
sophical training. K. Schauenburg, PaArtxos: 
from archaic times to the Empire the legend 
of Phrixus is a favourite subject on monu- 
ments of various kinds; five vase paintings 
are illustrated. G. Giangrande, Lesefrtichte: 
at Call. Epigr. 44. 6 (Pfeiffer) read 6 ced y’ 
‘Eppijs; AP. v. 18. 4 mecoopévn; 100. 5 €t 
mov ovverecOat ; 147. 2 kavayeA@vTa ; Vil. 660. 
3 mavAns; Orig. Hom. x in Ter. (= Migne 
P.G. xiii, coll. 357 ff.) pera trav rpobeow viv 
Ayes FAVev; Eun. V.S. 456. 16 aporepov add’ 
3 Aoyyivov. F. Hampl, Das Problem der 
Datierung der ersten Vertrége zwischen Rom und 
Karthage: argues for five treaties between 
Rome and Carthage, the first two in the 
closing years of the sixth century (= Poly- 
bius’ first and second), the third in 348 
(Servius’), fourth in 306 (Philinus’), and 
fifth in 279. E. Wiist, Von den Anfangen des 
Problems der Willensfreiheit: the problem of 
free will is already apparent in Homer, and 
has not yet been resolved. F. Scheidweiler, 
Zwei Epigramme: in 1.G. ii. 3. 3959. 5-6 read 
viv dyoos... ovdeva d€... or ef 8” dyoos... 
ovdéva ye . . .; in Ath. 596c read in lines 
1 and 2 Kons 6’ dopey yairn of or Kons 
75° drep copay xairn of and in 5 didn o’. 
U. Albini, [Claudiano], Laus Herculis, v. 114: 
read extemplo tepefacta. L. Wickert, Das 
schéne Vorgebirge und das Ebro: the one is a 
limit imposed on the southward advance of 
the Romans by sea in 348, the other on the 
northward advance of the Carthaginians by 
land in 226. 


RIVISTA DI FILOLOGIA E 
DI ISTRUZIONE CLASSICA 


N.S. XXXVI. 1 


(1) G. Broccia, Il motive della morte nel VI 
libro dell’ Iiade: continuation of a previous 
article (R.F.I.C. N.s. xxxv [1957], 61-69), 
deals with the killings in /liad vi. 29-7 
(23) G. Lieberg, L’ordinamento ed 1 reciproci 
rapporti det carmt maggiori di Catullo: discusses 
the relationship of Catullus 61-68 with one 
another, and comes to the conclusion that 
their arrangement can be explained in rela- 
tion to the topic of marriage. (48) M. Sordi, 
La posizione di Delfi e dell’ anfizionia nel decennio 
tra Tanagra e Coronea: deals with I.G. i*. 26 
(the treaty between Athens and the Amphic- 
tions) and with .G. ix. 2. 57 (the Thetonion 
decree), and argues that the Amphictionic 
council was in abeyance from the desertion 
of Athens by the Thessalians at Tanagra 
until about 380 B.c. 
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N.S. XXXVI. 2 


(113) C. Gallavotti, I/ carattere eolico del greco 
miceneo: studies the relation between the 
Greek of the Linear B tablets and the Aecolic 
dialects of later times. (134) M. Sordi, La 
terza guerra sacra: discusses (a) the chronology 
of the war and (4) the negotiations at Pella 
which led up to the Amphictionic xow7) 
elpyvn of 345. (167) L. Moretti, Jscrizioni 


in the Museo Nazionale Romano; Moretti 
deals here with twenty inscriptions, mainly 
funerary. (180) E. Pasoli, Ancora sulla 
Pudicitia Tarpeia: replies to those who have 
challenged his previous proposal (R.F.1.C. 
N.s. xxxv [1957], 239-52) to read patriciae 
for Tarpeiae in Propertius i. 16, 2. (186) M. 
Pellegrino, Jntorno al testo del de libero arbitrio 
di S. Agostino: discusses four passages in 
Augustine’s de libero arbitrio as they appear 
in W. M. Green’s edition (C.S.E.L. Ixxiv, 


greche inediti di Roma: the third article in a 


series dealing with unpublished inscriptions 1956). 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue literary executors of the late A. Y. Campbell ask us to mention that 
unpublished notes of his on a variety of classical authors are accessible at 7 
Bulstrode Gardens, Cambridge, to anyone interested who will write to that 
address. The notes are in an unrevised condition, but are most substantial in 
the case of the works which Professor Campbell edited, and the following 
other works: Aeschylus, Persae, Prometheus Vinctus, and Choephori; Sophocles, 
Antigone, Oedipus Tyrannus, and Oedipus Coloneus ; Euripides, Jon and Hippolytus. 


From Brazil comes the first number of a new journal, Romanitas, published 
by the Sociedade Brazileira de Romanistas (Av. Rio Branco 185, Sala 1114, 
Rio de Janeiro). While the journal describes itself as ‘Revista de Cultura 
Romana (Lingua, Instituicdes e Direito)’, the emphasis in this number of 
186 pages is on the last, and most of the articles are concerned with Roman 
Law; apart from one in French by A. Piganiol (on imperial rescripts to libelli 
from slaves) all of these are in Portuguese. The annual subscription is $1.50. 


The first volume of Acta Classica, the Proceedings of the revived Classical 
Association of South Africa, is a Festschrift on ‘Roman Life and Letters’ 
presented té the Honorary President, Professor T. J. Haarhoff, on his retire- 
ment from the chair which he has occupied for thirty-eight years; his colleague, 
Professor Petrie, contributes an account of his work for classical studies in 
South Africa, The other articles are: De praepositionis apud poetas Latinos loco 
(H. Wagenvoort), a lost manuscript of Lucretius (G, P. Goold: on the recon- 
struction of the archetype), Vergil’s Latin (W. F. J. Knight), Vergil and 
Lucretius (B. Farrington), Vergil’s debt to Catullus (R. E. H. Westendorp 
Boerma), Humanitas Horatiana (K. Biichner: on A.P. 1-37), Lo Hercules 
Oetaeus é di Seneca ed é anteriore al Furens (E. Paratore), The Dream of 
Pompey (H. J. Rose: on Lucan, vii. 7-44), 4 propos d’Apulée (P. J. Enk), 
Battles and Sieges in Ammianus (C. P. T. Naudé), Stoisynse invloed op Ti. 
Gracchus (F. Smuts), The Death of Marius (T. F. Carney), The Policy of 
Augustus in Greece (J. A. O. Larsen), The Frontier Policy of the Emperors 
down to A.p. 200 (M. Cary), Writing in the Epic (S. Davis), Die probleem van 
die oorsprung van die groot Alexandrynse biblioteek (C. A. van Rooy), The 
price of this volume is 355.; that of later volumes will be 25s. Subscriptions 
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should be sent to the publishers (A. A. Balkema, Cape Town), contributions 
and review copies to the Secretary of the Society, P.O. Box 392, Pretoria. 


Nigeria and the Classics (pp. 91; Ibadan University Press, 55.) reproduces the 
papers read at a conference of classical teachers in Nigeria and Ghana, held 
in December 1957 at Ibadan, at which the Classical Association of Nigeria was 
formed. The contents are: Classical Contacts with West Africa (J. Ferguson, 
Ibadan), Caesar and the Bellum Civile (1. M. Barton, Ghana), Vergil’s Religion 
(O. Esan, Ibadan), The Teaching of Latin in Nigerian Schools (G. Akabogu), 
Classical Scholarship and Classical Teaching (H. Guite, Ibadan), Democracy 
in fourth-century Cyrene (A, A. Kwapong, Ghana), 


Another national contribution to the Dictionary of Medieval Latin has appeared, 
this time from Finland. The Finnish Academy has produced a glossary of the 
medieval Latinity of Finland (to the year 1530), edited by Dr. R. Hakamies; 
the definitions and notes are trilingual, in Finnish, Swedish, and French. 


The Polish Academy has published, as a volume in the Biblioteka Meandra, 
a bibliography of classical studies in Poland for the years 1950-4. 
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